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of the unemployed has been recorded this 
week. Following upon last week’s increase 
of over 60,000, this is a most disquieting symptom 
of the renewed slump in trade. Taken in con- 
junction with the published figures of imports and 
exports for last month, it shows an all round decline 
that cannot be explained either as a mere seasonal 
variation or as the result of a peculiar slump in any 
one industry. For there has been a heavy and 
significant fall in the imports of raw materials as well 
as in the exports of manufactured goods. The cost 
of living has indeed fallen a point further; but this 
is mainly due to seasonal variations in the prices of 
a few commodities, and does not affect the general 
stability of prices. The trade outlook is bad. Cotton, 
wool, the metal industries are all heavily depressed ; 
and the coal situation is still going from bad to worse. 
It is a poor consolation that industrial reports from 
Germany are as bad as from Great Britain. The 
trouble is not that our competitors are taking trade 
away from us, but that there is so little trade to take. 
The total of registered unemployed is nearing 1,800,000, 
and to these must be added a large number who are 
unregistered. Modest schemes for providing public 
works for this vast army look more and more ridiculous 
in face of its persistent increase. 
* - ~ 
The situation in China is still serious, but it is not so 
desperate as some alarmist reports would have us 
believe. Strikes and demonstrations continue, and 
there have been attacks on the property and lives of 


‘ FURTHER increase of 48,000 in the number 












foreigners in several centres. The wilder patriots in 
Peking have even demanded a declaration of war against 
Great Britain. But nobody takes that seriously. The 





Chinese Government is in no position to embark on 
such an enterprise, even if it had any wish to make it- 
self ridiculous. Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war-lord, 
appears to be on the side of order, and has sent troops 
under the command of his son to Shanghai. His chief 
rival, General Feng, is said to be coquetting with the 
Bolsheviks and with the Kuomintang, the revolutionary 
organisation of southern China, which has now won 
its fight with the Yunnanese in Canton. The attitude 
of the British Government is firm, but its intentions, 
as we hope and believe, are conciliatory. It is impera- 
tive, however, that we should not stop at the stage 
of passive benevolence. The legitimate grievances of 
the Chinese must be discussed honestly and with the 
least possible delay, if peace is to be achieved. Now 
that France has settled the dispute which has prevented 
her from ratifying the Washington Treaty, there is no 
reason why the Powers should not expedite both the 
Tariff Conference and negotiations regarding extra- 
territoriality and other points of internal government. 
* * * 

When we do sit down to confer with China—or 
rather, before we sit down—we ought to be clear what 
China is. China is emphatically not the Peking 
Government ; it is useless, and worse than useless, to 
go on pretending that chaos is unity. Hopes of an 
immediate settlement, and of eventual unity, must be 
based on a recognition of the power of the provinces. 
Ultimately, as we have said before in these columns, 
China, if it is to hold together, will have to be a 
federalised and not a highly centralised State; the 
day of the theocratic Empire is gone. If we recognise 
that, we shall do well, as Sir John Jordan and others 
have urged, to broaden the basis of our conference, 
and to bring into it “ the representatives of a dozen or 
more provinces which are interested in the foreign 
trade and whose interests vary immensely.” These 
provinces have long enjoyed a de facto, if not a de jure, 
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fiscal autonomy, and their consent to the administrative 
reforms which are wanted for the common good must be 
got from themselves; it cannot be imposed from 
outside. We do not, of course, pretend that negotia- 
tions, with whomever conducted, are going to be easy 
in the present circumstances. Not merely the interests 
and ambitions of Tuchuns and traders have to be 
reckoned with, but the discontent that has spread 
far and wide and issued in the last few weeks in 
nationalistic outbursts. But it is well that we should 
keep cool about this nationalism. The more level- 
headed Chinese patriots insist that there is no deep- 
seated “ anti-foreign”’ sentiment nor any real taste 
for Bolshevism in China, but only a demand for justice, 
and we believe they are right. Exactly how justice 
is to be done will require very careful thought; for 
obviously China is not going to be cured of all her ills 
merely by concessions on the part of the Powers; 
it is childish to suggest that we have nothing to do 
but leave the Chinese alone. But concessions, and 
large concessions, we must make; without that there 
is little chance of China beginning to reform herself. 


Signor Mussolini is very prompt, as we know, in 
demanding reparation for misfortunes that happen to 
Italians abroad. An engineer named Piberno has 
been hanged in Kabul for killing an Afghan policeman. 
His sentence was originally remitted, it appears, for 
the payment of blood-money; but his release was 
delayed and he escaped from prison. He gave himself 
up again, however, and was executed. For this the 
Italian Government demands abject apologies and an 
indemnity of £7,000 from Afghanistan. We hold no 
brief for the Afghans in this matter, and we are sorry for 
Piberno. But when we read in the Fascist Press that 
the Italians cannot allow that an Italian subject should 
be condemned to death by “a barbarous State which 
has not yet adopted the principles of modern legis- 
lation,” we rub our eyes. What are the principles 
of justice on which Signor Mussolini acts at home ? 
Not long since, our readers will remember, Professor 
Salvedori was brutally ill-treated, and forced to flee 
the country, for a very temperate criticism of Fascist 
— that he wrote in these columns. A year ago 

atteotti was murdered in cold blood, and the Govern- 
ment still labours under the suspicion of complicity 
in that crime. Now another Florentine Professor, 
the eminent historian Salvemini, a well-known figure 
in this country, has been seized and imprisoned on the 
charge of being concerned in the publication of a paper 
called Non Mollare, which has criticised the Fascist 
régime. We understand that he denies the charge ; 
but, even if it were true, it would still be an outrage 
to deprive a man of such unquestioned probity as 
Salvemini of his chair and his liberty for the expression 
of honest criticism. His friends even suggest that 
his life is in danger; but we can hardly credit the 
Italian Government with so foul an intention as that. 
We hope, however, that Signor Mussolini will realise 
that a large number of civilised Europeans are inter- 
ested in this case. And no doubt the barbarians of 
Kabul are interested also! 

* * . 


The sharp warning from Washington to Mexico 
had been expected for some months, since it had been 
plain almost from the beginning of President Calles’ 
term of office that his Government was not doing 
any of the things demanded by the State Department 
on behalf of the great foreign interests in Mexico. 
Mr. Kellogg’s note clearly implied that matters are 
worse to-day than they were under President Obregon. 
When taking office President Calles undertook to 
effect economies and to make efforts towards raising 
the standard of living among the peons. He did not, 
however, commit himself to any fm of policy with 





regard to the labour situation as a whole, and t 
with the insecurity of foreign holdings and the yp. 
certainty as to the policy of his Government in relation 
to industrial enterprises, is naturally the main concern 
of the United States Government and the Americay 
and European corporations. The surprise of the week 
has been the swiftness and emphasis with which Pregj. 
dent Calles has replied to the warning Note. Mexico, 
Mr. Kellogg is informed, can manage her own affairs; 
her internal policy is not subject to the control o 
interference of the United States. This kind of thi 
is not expected in Washington. Neither Carrangg 
nor Obregon was given to the instant acceptance of 
a challenge, and it is plain that the reply creates ap 
awkward difficulty for President Coolidge and his 
Secretary of State. Immediately after the Wilson 
period an attempt was made to work up opinion in 
the United States in favour of a drastic policy towards 
Mexico; but it met with firm opposition from the 
Harding Administration. Mr. Coolidge cannot con- 
ceivably be disposed to a warlike attitude, and he 
cannot be unaware that a resort to force would be 
widely unpopular in the United States. The best 
hope in the crisis, probably, resides in Mr. Sheffield, 
the United States Ambassador. He is experienced, 
and commands the confidence of both the American 
and British communities in Mexico. 
* * * 


Twenty Labour Members voted last week for certain 
of the Imperial Preference duties. and a number of others 
intimated that they would have voted in favour had 
they been able to attend. Tnese Members are, of 
course, only a minority of the Party ; but their action 
is very significant, and represents a large body of 
Labour opinion in the country. The rejvicings over 
these repentant sinners in certain Conservative journals 
are, however, premature, as a glance at the list clearly 
reveals. They include one or two members, such as 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, who belong to the right wing of 
the party. But their main strength comes from the 
Left, from Mr. Wheatley and the Clyde group, and 
from Mr. Lansbury and his following. These groups 
are certainly not doctrinaire Free Traders; but they 
are not Tariff Reformers either. They dislike the old 
Liberal doctrine of Free Trade on principle, which does 
not square with their Socialism; and they recognise 
the necessity for building up the Empire into a real 
democratic Commonwealth. They voted for the Pre- 
ference duties, not because they expected them to have 
any considerable effect (who does ?), but as a gesture, 
both against doctrinaire Free Trade and for Imperial 
unity. They form still only a small section of the 
Labour Party; but they are far more numerous than 
a year ago, and it seems likely that their numbers 
rapidly inerease. 

* * * 

The difficulty of reconciling democracy with the 
roduction of good public buildings or statuary has 
Geen illustrated lately by several newspaper contro 
versies, of which much the most interesting and strik- 
ing is the controversy over Epstein’s _memorial to 
Hudson in Hyde Park. We possess in Epstem & 
national asset, for he is as indubitably supreme 
European sculpture as Augustus John is in Brit 
painting. Yet we make almost no use of him, and when 
at last he is given a small opportunity of exercising 
his extraordinarily powerful talent for the public benefit, 
and the delight of future gencrations, there arises at 
once a strong movement for the removal of his wor 
because it is contrary to the transient taste of “ 
artistically uneducated — An enlightened an 
absolute monarch would give Epstein carte blanché, 
at any price he cared to name, to fill London with as 
many examples of his art as he had the time and enetgy 
to create, regardless of public approval—or even, ™ 
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d that, § tis case or that, of royal approval. Great artists 
he un- Ff ince recognised must be given a free hand. That is 
elati the only way in which they can work. To quote the 
oncem Ff pxeellent phrase used by Mr. Muirhead Bone in a letter 
herican § tp the Times this week, we must, in regard to such 
€ week “put all our eggs in one basket,” and let them 
| Presi. fF do what they please. Popular assemblies, elected for 
flexico, § other than wsthetic qualities, have no right to any 
affairs ; inion at all on such subjects. Artistic knowledge 
trol or § snd judgment, like legal or medical or musical know- 
' thing and judgment, belong only to the few. If the 
Tranza rt in such matters is to be subjected to popular 
nee of F control the natural results are in one case such inanities 
tes an § ss the Victoria and Cavell memorials and in another 
id his § successful anti-vaccinationist movement which threat- 
Wilson § ens sooner or later to lead to a devastating smallpox 
ton in idemic. The principle in either case is the same. 
wards — 4 democracy should choose its experts carefully, 
m the § put,having chosen them, it must recognise its incompet- 
/ Con- F ence to dispute their verdicts. 
nd he x x x 
Id be Mr. Findlay Shirras, an authority on public finance, 
best gave the Statistical Society this week some interesting 
ffield, estimates of the heaviness of taxation in the leading 
need, F ountries. In his view, the fairest form of comparison 
rican F ison the basis, not of taxation per head, but of the 
proportion of total income taken by rates and taxes. 
According to his estimates, for 1923 and 1924, Germany 
rtain — is, on this basis, the most heavily taxed nation, 26 
thers — per cent. of the national income going in rates and 
‘had § taxes as compared with 11.8 per cent. before the War. 
e, of § Great Britain comes next, with 22 per cent. as against 
ction — 114 per cent. Then follows Japan, with 21.8 per 
y of F cent. as against 18.2 per cent.—by far the highest pre- 
over — Warrate. France stands at 17.8 per cent., as compared 
rnals with 13.8, and the United States at 10.5 per cent., 
carly — asagainst 6.5. In Great Britain, France, Belgium and 
h as several other countries, debt services account for more 
g of — than one-third of the total ordinary expenditure. In 
the — France, they are actually over one half. But French 
and taxation as a whole has increased since 1914 by only 
ups 29 per cent., while British taxation has increased by 
they 9% per cent. These figures should serve incidentally 
old to counteract the prevalent impression that Germany 
Joes isa country very lightly taxed in comparison with 
nise ourselves. What is wrong with German taxation is 
real not its amount, but its incidence, which is mainly 
Pre- f on the classes least able to pay. 
ave e e e 
val We have made previous comments on the Postmaster- 
the General’s attitude to Trade Unionism among his 
a employees. The Union of Post Office Workers, by 
“ill far the largest Union in the service, has been trying 
vainly for months past to get him even to discuss 
its claims for improved wages and conditions. The 
Postmaster-General refuses to go into these claims, 
the and, asserting that the differences between him and 
1as the Union are ‘“ fundamental,” proposes immediate 
fo recourse to the newly established Civil Service Arbitra- 
ik- tion Board. The Union replies that arbitration is 
to all very well, but that it should be used after an 
& attempt has been made to settle the questions at issue 
ih by direct negotiation. The General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress has now taken the matter up 
" on the Union’s behalf, and has this week been to 
1g interview the Postmaster-General, who has promised 
- to give “‘ further consideration ” to the points involved. 
¢ hope Sir W. Mitchell-Thomson will now agree 
: to go into the claims of the Union before there is any 
4 reference to arbitration. The question at issue con- 
) ‘ems not only the claims now put forward, but the 
ty entire scope and function of the Arbitration Board. 









z would be a calamity if a practice grew up of sending 
vil Service claims straight to the Board, without 
trying to settle them by direct discussion. 






The committee representing the group of big Trade 
Unions which are considering the formation of an 
Industrial Alliance has begun work this week, and 
additional Unions are already making application to 
be represented. Presumably the committee will not 
hurry over its work, and nothing final will be done 
before the Trades Union Congress in September. 
Meanwhile, the negotiations in the mining imdustry 
have been resumed, and are expected to reach a critical 
stage this coming week. The speeches of leaders on 
both sides do not indicate any approach to a settle- 
ment, and it is still quite uncertain what will happen 
when the existing agreement expires in July. An 
immediate crisis, however, is unlikely, unless the issue 
is forced from the coalowners’ side. The miners know 
well that it would be hopeless for them to fight alone 
in the present condition of the industry, and that 
many of the owners would eagerly welcome a stoppage, 
which would enable them to sell off accumulated stocks, 
probably at considerably enhanced prices. Unless the 
owners are unwise enough to take advantage of the 
situation in order to force a stoppage on favourable 
terms to themselves, it seems probable that some 
interim arrangement will be made for carrying on the 
pits while negotiations for a new agreement are con- 
tinued. A good many of the leaders on both sides 
op to expect an improvement in the coal trade in 
the near future. It is difficult to discover the ground 
for this belief; but if there is even the hope, it is 
certainly to the interest of both parties to tide over 
the next few months. A coal stoppage now might 
immediately benefit some of the owners, but it would 
be a national calamity in which many of the owners 
would share. Probably many pits, if they were 
stopped now, would not be reopened for years to 
come, if at all. * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: ‘‘We all know 
divorce is wrong: why should we tolerate wrong- 
doing?’ This interjection in the Senate debate, in 
which Mr. W. B. Yeats, speaking as “a typical man 
of the minority,” protested agamst the enforcement 
of “‘the law of the cloister,’ is characteristic of the 
mental outlook responsible for perpetuating Irish 
divisions. Not a few of us on all sides are less interested 
in doing what we believe to be right than in devising 
means to prevent neighbours who differ from us from 
doing what we insist is wrong. Thus, while the North 
professes to be outraged that divorce should be denied 
to Protestants in the Free State—in the Six Counties 
the privilege is merely limited to those who are rich 
enough to indulge in the luxury of carrying a private 
Bill through the House of Lords—it contends that 
Catholic hostility is no valid reason for failing to 
make Bible teaching part of the curriculum of Northern 
elementary schools. Should the Protestant Churches 
compel Sir James Craig to give way on the question 
of Biblical instruction, no one will be more horrified 
than Free Staters who consider it almost impious that 
a minority should reject the Catholic view of divorce. 
But the new offensive launched by the Presbyterian 
clergy against the Education Act has its compensations 
for Catholics in that it promises to restore in reality, 
if not in name, clerical control in the schools. The 
quarrel has also its political possibilities from the 
Nationalist point of view. Should Lord Londonderry, 
against whom the main attack is directed, resign from 
the Ministry, as is not unlikely, Sir James Craig's 
farewell to Ulster politics may be said even sooner 
than was anticipated. Unionist solidarity, already 
badly shaken, would have small chance of surviving 
this shock, more especially as clerical partisans, having 
triumphed in the schools, would almost certainly 
renew their Prohibition campaign, and thus provide 
Catholics and Protestants with a common rallying- 


ground. 
K 
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THE LIMITS OF THE PACT but we cannot allow any other power to do so, h 


\ , y E write without the advantage, ~ossessed by 
our readers, of knowing the actual terms of 
the Allied reply to the German offer of a 
Western Security Pact. But unless—as we do not 
suppose—the terms of the reply are such as to invite 
rejection by the Germans and the discontinuance of 
negotiations, their precise phrasing is of no very great 
moment. In previous negotiations regarding the 
problem of Security, ever since the Armistice, phrase- 
ology has been everything. There has been no real 
basis of agreement, and therefore to obtain even an 
appearance of concord it has been necessary to discover 
phrases which could be made to mean one thing in 
London and quite another in Paris. There appears 
to have been something of that sort in the present case, 
for the French Press has taken a view of the proposed 
Pact which it seems impossible to reconcile with the 
concurrent declarations of responsible British statesmen. 
But it is certain that at last there is a real, if limited, 
“agreement in principle’? between the French and 
British Governments, and in so far as that is so words 
have ceased to be of crucial importance. It is the 
intention behind them that matters. 

About the intentions of Great Britain in this con- 
nection there should be no ambiguity. We want a 
stable European peace—on any terms that appear 
likely to afford a guarantee of peace. We should 
infinitely prefer not to sign any Pact at all. For we 
are hardly less averse to “foreign entanglements ” 
than are America or the Dominions. The ideal arrange- 
ment from our point of view would be a simple pact 
between France and Germany—with Belgium perhaps 
included—recognising formally but voluntarily the 
permanent inviolability of the present Franco-German 
frontier and guaranteeing the permanent demilitarisa- 
tion of the Rhineland. It should be no more necessary 
for us than for America or Japan to be parties to such 
a Pact. Except that it is to our interest that it should 
be concluded, it is in no respect our affair. We want the 
Germans formally and definitely to renounce all future 
claims upon Alsace-Lorraine, so that that question 
may never again be a cause of war; and this they have 
voluntarily offered to do. Therein lies the whole 
importance of their proposal. For, once that question 
can be regarded as finally settled, it is extremely 
unlikely that any other issue will arise sufficiently 
important to precipitate war between the two greatest 
Continental powers. If, therefore, our adherence is 
necessary to the conclusion of such a Pact we must, 
however reluctantly, give our signature. 

But there should be no misunderstanding either 
about our reluctance or about our reasons for it. There 
must be no pretence that it is a reaffirmation of our 
war-time alliance with France. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this point. A new 
alliance with France, or even an emphasised “‘ entente,”’ 
unaccompanied by a similar entente with Germany, 
would be the surest of all ways both of destroying our 
own influence in European affairs and of increasing the 
likelihood of another war. The real foundations of 
British policy in the twentieth century are the same 
as they were in the eighteenth or the sixteenth. We 
have not the least desire to dominate Europe—for our 
fundamental interests lie in quite other directions— 


the future as in the past we shall ally ourselves in th, 
event of war to France or to Germany according ty 
which of the two has a Napoleon or a Wilhelm | 
That is certain, and it is a certainty which no Pact egy 
affect. We cannot—as we should like to—repudiate 
all interest in Continental affairs, because, in one Way 
or another, they affect us too closely, but the founds. 
tions of our policy must always be “ isolationist” 
We may try to predict who will be our allies in “‘ the next 
war,’ but it can be no more than a very uncertain 
prediction. 

We can, on the other hand, predict with the utmog 
confidence that the overwhelming majority of the British 
people, alike in England and in the Dominions, wij 
always be opposed to war. For any large-scale wa 
is necessarily opposed both to our sentiments and to 
our material interests. And it is for this reason alone 
that Englishmen may be persuaded to accept the 
proposed Pact. Already powerful voices are being 
raised against it, even before its proposed terms are 
known ; and these voices undoubtedly reflect the normal 
opinion of the country, quite irrespective of party, 
We are not prepared to be tied to any foreign power 
either in jaw or in honour; and what is more, we shal] 
not recognise any tie that does not seem to us to be 
compatible with our fundamental interest, which is 
the preservation of peace. Our sentimental affection 
for the French and our similarly sentimental antipathy 
to the Germans—already almost forgotten—are equally 
without root. When a real strain comes they will 
count for nothine. No matter what “ pacts” have 
been signed we shall act in accordance with our con- 
ception of justice and common sense and the necessities 
of self-preservation. We shall not allow sentiment 
to determine our preference for a Napoleon or a 
Bismarck. 

It is, obviously, most necessary that these pomts 
should be borne in mind in any discussion of the terms 
of the proposed Pact. There is only one thing to which 
we can honestly and unreservedly pledge ourselves 
and that is to the maintenance of the now agreed 
Franco-German frontier. But if that frontier should 
at any future date be threatened we must reserve 
complete freedom of judgment as to which side is the 
aggressor. That is an imperative reservation. To 
surrender it—even to the League of Nations as at present 
constituted—would be to promise the impossible; 
for we could never fight in a cause in which we did 
not whole-heartedly believe. We might even find 
ourselves unable to honour our own signature. 

That is not a pleasant thing to say or to consider; 
but obviously it is true. And that is the reason why 
we instinctively dislike all military pacts or treaties. 
If the Germans had now an army—which most for- 
tunately they have not—and were to advance on Paris 
to-morrow, we should send no Expeditionary Force 
to help the French. We could not do so because 
public opinion in this country would be too deeply 
divided for any successful military effort to be possible. 
These are facts not opinions ; and they must be taken 
most seriously and carefully into account in the present 
negotiations. We must not promise more than we 
can perform, lest by chance we should be driven to 
dishonour, or apparently to dishonour, our bond. 
We desire peace and we desire to maintain the friendliest 
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ible relations both with Berlin and with Paris, 
not to mention Moscow and Brussels and Rome; 
but we cannot foretell the future, nor on which side 
we and the Dominions shall be ranged in any future 
struggle. Certainly for one or two decades to come 
there will be no major war; circumstances make that 
practically impossible. But afterwards, who can tell ? 
Certainly Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
tell what will be, or will seem to be, the interests of the 
British Empire in 1940 or 1950. It is therefore necessary 
to be very careful about the terms of the proposed 
Pact. We must do everything we can to facilitate 
its conclusion, including even the giving of our own 
signature, but we must see that it is so drawn as to 
provide for the contingency of the next Napoleon 
being a Frenchman again and not a German. We 
can offer “‘ security ’’ to France only if at the same time 
and in quite equal degree we offer “security’’ to 
Germany. We possess no fundamental or lasting 
prejudice for or against either. We want peace and 
object only to any hegemony. If there is to be a 
Pact to which we are to subscribe, it must be drafted 
with full recognition of these unescapable and limiting 
conditions. 


THE I.L.0O. 


“Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establish- 
ment of universal peace, and such a peace can be established only 
if it is based upon social justice ; 

“And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, 
hardship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the world are 
imperilled ; and an improvement of these conditions is urgently 
required ; as, for example, by the regulation of the hours of work, 
including the establishment of a maximum working day and week, 
the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, 
the provision of an adequate and living wage, the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his employ- 
ment, the protection of children, young persons and women, provision 
for old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own, recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association, the organisation of vocational 
and technical education and other measures ; 

“Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane con- 
ditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their own countries ; 

“Tue Hicn ConTrRACTING ParTIES, moved by sentiments of 
justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure the permanent 
peace of the world, agree to the following” :— 


S runs the Preamble to Part XIII. of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the part which established the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. Brave words! 
Words by which every Power which signed the Treaty, 
or has since entered the League of Nations, is literally 
and morally bound. But words which not one of the 
High Contracting Parties has yet advanced far towards 
translating into deeds. 

Part XIII. of the Treaty was described, at the time 
when it was drafted, as “‘ Labour’s Magna Charta.” We 
can all remember how the bitter pill of the Treaty was 
gilded with it for the Labour bodies which were pleading 
m vain for a peace of international understanding. Here 
at any rate, they were told, is a sheer and solid gain 
offered to the workers of every country as some com- 
pensation for the sacrifices of the war. No longer will 
the hideous sweating in the less developed countries be 
allowed to continue ; no longer will the countries which 
desire to raise their standards of employment have to 
complain of the unfair competition of foreign sweated 
labour. Rigid equality of conditions is indeed impossible ; 
all over the world reasonable minimum conditions will 
enforced, and these will enable the more progressive 


countries to advance much further than they have yet 
dared to do. A new era begins for the workers with the 
signing of the Treaty of Peace. 

Brave words! But what difference has the Labour 
Section of the League Covenant made in practice? The 
International Labour Organisation has been six years at 
work; numerous International Conferences have been 
held, and quite a number of Conventions drafted. A great 
building has been raised at Geneva, and a large staff 
gathered together. A huge number of quite useful reports 
have been issued, covering a wide range of subjects and 
adding material to our stock of knowledge. But the effect 
of all these measures on actual labour conditions is quite 
disproportionate to the effort expended, and ridiculously 
out of harmony with the facile promises amid which the 
I.L.0. was launched on its career. 

Let no one suppose that we are criticising the actual 
personnel of the International Labour Office. We believe 
that M. Albert Thomas has been an energetic and capable 
director, and that his staff, on the whole, has done well 
what it has been allowed to do. Most certainly we do not 
suggest any curtailment of their activities. We want 
more, not less, information about labour conditions in 
other countries, and greater activity of the whole organisa- 
tion. The fault lies, not with the staff of the I1.L.O., but 
with those same High Contracting Parties who called it 
so magniloquently into being. It is they who lack the 
will to act up to the professions which they made in 1919. 


The International Labour Organisation is necessarily, 
since it forms part of the League of Nations, primarily a 
governmental body. Each Government sends two repre- 
sentatives of its own to the Conference which controls it, 
and to these are added one employers’ and one workers’ 
representative chosen by the Government on the nomination 
of representative national bodies. Thus half the votes 
belong to Government nominees, and in effect nothing can 
be done by the I.L.0. without the consent of most of the 
Governments concerned. The workers and the employers 
balance each other; the Governments have the deciding 
voice. 

It is, therefore, none too easy to get any progressive 
measure through the Conference of the LL.O. But even 
when the Conference has passed a measure—and for Con- 
ventions a two-thirds majority is required—the difficulties 
are by no means at an end. For the L.L.O., as an inter- 
national body, has no power at all to bind the various 
countries represented upon it. The most it can do is to 
recommend each country to embody the international 
Conventions in its national legislation. Each Government 
contracts indeed to submit all Conventions adopted by the 
Conference to the appropriate body in its own country. 
But it does not undertake to ratify these Conventions, or 
even to use its influence on the side of ratification. The 
power of the I.L.O. is thus in practice limited to drafting 
measures which it can urge each country to adopt. It is 
not a legislating, but purely a recommending, assembly. 

Its history since 1919 abundantly illustrates the many 
difficulties that stand in the way of effective “ international 
labour legislation,” as these Conventions are inaccurately 
called. By far the most important Convention ever adopted 
by the Conference is the Convention on Hours of Labour, 
approved at Washington in 1919. This was passed at the 
first session of the new body, when great things were still 
expected from it, and it seemed necessary by a fine gesture 
to follow up the brave words of the Covenant. It is safe 
to say that the Washington Convention, designed to estab- 
lish a maximum working day of eight and a maximum 
week of forty-eight hours, would have stood not the smallest 
chance of endorsement at any subsequent Conference. 
For by 1920, when the second Conference met, the High 
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Contracting Parties had ceased to take the I.L.O. seriously, 
and had set definitely aside any intention of acting up to 
their promises. 

Still, in 1919 the Hours Convention was passed, and the 
official representatives of the High Contracting Parties 
voted for it. It stands, therefore, as a recommendation 
fully endorsed. But, of all the Great Powers which voted 
for it six years ago, not a single one to this day has put it 
into force. It has been ratified by Bulgaria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Greece and Rumania, by India (which obtains 
special treatment under it), and possibly by one or two more 
minor Powers. It has not been ratified by Great Britain, 
or by France, or by Germany, or by Italy, or of course 
by the United States, which stands outside the I.L.O., 
and has no part in its work. Some Conventions of minor 
importance have been better received; but the great 
majority have been ratified only by a small minority of 
the countries concerned. 

This, moreover, is only one aspect of the practical failure 
of the I.L.O. to live up to the professions of its founders. 
It does not even propose, nowadays, any measures of more 
than minor importance. The session which ended last 
week had no major question before it. Night work in 
bakeries, compensation for accidents to alien workers, and 
the weekly rest day in glassworks are all questions well 
worth dealing with ; but no one would call them questions 
of the first magnitude. Yet even these are apparently 
problems too big for the I.L.O. to solve, if we may judge 
by the opposition offered to each proposal by some of the 
leading Governments. The plain fact is that the fiasco 
over the Hours Convention has made it nearly impossible to 
deal with other vital questions; for what is the use of 
adopting new Conventions if the very countries which vote 
for them subsequently refuse to carry them into effect? 
The Hours Convention has become a test case. Unless its 
enforcement can be secured, the whole International Labour 
Organisation is destined to become a farce. 

This is to some extent recognised, even by the countries 
which have been foremost in obstructing it in the past. 
There is now a plan, shortly to be discussed at a meeting 
of the Labour Ministers of the leading countries, for 
‘* simultaneous ratification ” of the Conventions which are 
now awaiting endorsement. The argument is that, as each 
country is afraid to move before the others, the various 
Governments should make a supplementary agreement 
to legislate for the simultaneous adoption of the main 
provisions recommended by the I.L.O. If this were 
done, it is urged, no country would secure a competitive 
advantage, and the chief argument used against ratification 
would disappear. 

As matters stand, this contention is sound, and we hope 
an arrangement for simultaneous ratification will be made. 
But no such supplementary arrangement ought to be needed. 
The I.L.O. itself should be the agency through which the 
dates at which the various Conventions are to come into 
force should be fixed. Moreover, there is serious danger 
that the proposed procedure may result in a watering 
down of the Conventions already agreed upon, and so take 
away half their value. 

It is easy to be merely cynical over this tragic exposure 
of the hollowness of the fine sentiments expressed in the 
Peace Treaty. We have got used to dismissing the fine 
phrases of 1919 as just instances of President Wilson’s foolish 
tendency to idealism. But the special tragedy of the 
I.L.0O.’s failure is that nobody, and least of all Great 
Britain, which has been one of the leading obstructionists, 
has anything at all to gain by making the Labour clauses of 
the Covenant inoperative. Better working conditions would 
help the backward countries by promoting that greater 
efficiency which can be based only on reasonably well-paid 
labour. They would help the more advanced countries, 





——, 


and especially Great Britain, by removing to a great exten: 
the fear of unfair competition dependent on sweate 
labour abroad. They would add to the purchasing pow, 
and the productive efficiency of the workers in ¢ 
country. But each nation is so fearful that the others mg 
take advantage of it, that each does its best to evade the 
responsibilities which it assumed under the Covenant 
Each hoping for a gain at the expense of its neighbouy 
incurs a part of the common loss. 

Meanwhile, public opinion, having lost most of its faith jy 
the I.L.O., cares less and less what comes to it. The recent 
International Labour Conference received only the mos 
inadequate press reports. Few people know or care what 
is happening at Geneva. Employers, instead of trying tp 
improve international standards of employment, tr 
to force down standards at home, and the Government 
seconds their efforts by treating the I.L.O. as a meddlesom 
interloper. Only a new awakening of public opinion cap 
cure these evils. Since the I.L.O. was founded, the propa- 
gandist bodies which used to urge labour legislation op 
an international basis have ceased to function. It js 
high time for their revival, as accessories to the official 
body which cannot work without their aid. If we want 
effective “international labour legislation,” we must 
create an effective opinion in its support. Above all, 
we must set out to convince those who influence opinion 
in this country that Great Britain at least has nothing to 
lose, and everything to gain, by an improvement in inter. 
national standards of employment. 


THE CAREER OF MR. DAS 


E can hardly be mistaken in looking upon the 

V V death of the leader of the Swaraj party as the 

most important personal event that has occurred 
in India since the rapid rise of M. K. Gandhi in the year 
after the war. Chitta Ranjan Das was a man of intellectual 
force, but of incalculable temperament, wielding a singular 
power over men and situations. He was extreme, and 
often reckless; but he was not intransigent. There was 
an element of reasonableness, or common sense, in his 
make-up, which led many people to regard him as essentially 
a politician—which he was not. But in the last two 
years he had achieved something that very few observers 
in India would have believed to be possible. He had 
wrested the headship of the Swaraj movement from Gandhi, 
and, since the events of December, 1924, he had been the 
acknowledged leader of the only Indian political party 
which can be said to possess either organisation or weight 
of numbers. It is true that he was frustrated by circum- 
stances and outmanceuvred by the Government; true, 
also, that he was hesitating between policies. But his 
importance was undeniable, and his death will greatly 
affect the course of Indian affairs. 

Mr. Das was in his fifty-fifth year. He came of an 
influential Calcutta family, belonging to one of the great 
professional castes, the Vaidyas. His student days at the 
University of Calcutta were passed in the ferment among 
the educated classes of Bengal which preluded the outburst 
of the newer Nationalism. He came to England, was 
called to the Bar, and thereafter, until his surrender to 
Gandhi, he made frequent visits to Europe. In the Das 
who, until the war, was the most striking example of the 
successful Bengali lawyer, notably lavish with his money, 
only the few who knew him well could have foreseen the 
Das who became the lieutenant of Gandhi and the 
evangelist of Indian traditionalism. 

It has been stated in some quarters that Das was ® 
late-comer into the Nationalist movement, not being 
actively concerned in it until 1919, when the unrest became 
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revolt and Gandhi raised the standard of Non-Co-operation. 
This is very far from the fact. Das was a power among 
the Bengal Nationalists in the first stage of the extremist 
development, when the Swadeshi boycott was organised 
and the wilder spirits took to making and throwing bombs. 
That happened soon after the retirement of Lord Curzon, 
and before the most unwise of the Curzonian measures— 
the partition of Bengal—was reversed by royal proclamation 
at Delhi. There gathered around Das in Calcutta an 
eager band of young crusaders, the most remarkable of 
whom was Arabindo Ghose, who for many years past has 
found a retreat in French India. With the support of 
Das they ran, for a short time, the ablest daily paper 
ever produced by Indian journalists—Bande Médtaram. 
Thereafter, for several years, Das found his chief occupation 
and interest in the defence of the various groups of 
revolutionaries who, with the stiffening of the criminal 
law, were rounded up at intervals in Bengal. His sincerity 
and courage could not be questioned. He was most 
successful in his profession. No barrister in the Calcutta 
High Court, English or Indian, was in the way of earning 
a larger income. But he chose to make himself standing 
counsel for the Nationalists, and subordinated his pro- 
fessional interests to their cause, and, then as always, 
he used his wealth with a generosity that is always and 
everywhere exceptional. 

The platform of the Indian National Congress did not 
know him before the war. He kept out of the regular 
political organisations until the rise of the Home Rule 
agitation, which was due in the first place to the re-entry, 
ten years ago, of Mrs. Annie Besant into political life. 
Soon afterwards came M. K. Gandhi, whose advent brought 
Das to his side as first lieutenant in the Non-Co-operation 
movement. He accepted and applied the Gandhi doctrine 
in a manner that left no doubt of the completeness of his 
conversion. He did not relinquish his fortune; but he 
changed his manner of living, and, after securing the future 
of his family upon a modest basis, put large sums of money 
in trust, latterly for the education of Indian girls. While 
the Non-Co-operation movement was increasing in strength 
Das was associated with all the militant measures devised 
by Gandhi. He was particularly identified with the 
enlistment of Swaraj Volunteers and, a few days before 
the meeting of the National Congress over which he was 
to preside, he was arrested and given a sentence of six 
months. He was released in the summer of 1922, three 
months after the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi had begun. 

The subsequent activities of Das were of a confused 
spectacular character—endlessly troublesome to the Govern- 
ment, and not seldom baffling to his followers. When he 
came out of prison he threw out suggestions for a fresh 
programme, which was to be non-political and concerned 
mainly with the reconstruction of rural life. But by the 
time he came to preside over the National Congress, at 
Gaya, he was moving towards political activity, and before 
the release of Gandhi, early in 1924, he was leading the 
new party of the political Swarajists and organising 
obstruction in the Legislative Councils for the purpose 
of destroying the diarchy system and bringing the Montagu 
reforms to a deadlock. This was not difficult, and he 
succeeded. At all events, in Bengal and the Central 
Provinces the Indian Ministers were refused their salaries, 
the Swarajists voted against the Budget, and the Governor 
was driven to restore the old form of bureaucracy. A few 
days ago the Government of India formally declared that 

hy was suspended in Bengal until the expiry of the 
present Council term, in January, 1927. In the meantime 
Das had been making trial of various ways of escape from 
the impossible situation produced by the forms of 
obstruction adopted in the Councils. He was, obviously, 
hot in a position to accept Lord Lytton’s invitation to 


nominate two Swarajist Ministers, but none the less was 
he forced to realise that Parnellite tactics do not accom- 
plish anything under a system which enables the Executive 
to carry on alone. Again, he was impelled to warn the 
Government that the secret terrorist societies were spreading 
in Bengal to a highly dangerous extent ; and when Lord 
Lytton took him at his word and obtained from the 
MacDonald Government an extension of summary powers, 
he found himself, naturally, without the means of making 
an effective protest. He was far too shrewd a man not 
to see that, with Gandhi out of the political movement, 
the Swaraj party was in need of a definite fresh start, and 
this he attempted to give at Faridpur, on May 2nd, when 
he delivered a speech on a new note. He acknowledged the 
immense difficulty of attaining Indian unity, he repudiated 
the methods of violence, and he made use of certain 
expressions which seemed to imply that the Swarajist 
leaders had turned towards a policy of co-operation with 
the British Government. 

No utterance of recent years by a British statesman 
associated with India has been more vigorously and 
scornfully discussed than the passage referring to Das in 
the speech made by Lord Olivier in the House of Lords 
on July 2Ist last year. Quoting an unnamed authority 
on Indian affairs, Lord Olivier said that Mr. Das had 
“the reputation of being a particularly upright and 
scrupulous politician, second only to Gandhi himself 
in saintliness of character.” The description, of course, 
was extraordinarily wide of the mark, and the Indian 
Press gave way to amused or scornful comments. Nothing, 
however, is more certain than that the contrary notion, 
that Das was a born politician, a man naturally thinking 
politically and acting within the range of political 
expedients, is wrong. Das’s leadership of the Swaraj host 
against Gandhi, when the impracticability of the Gandhi 
programme was exposed, may rightly be described as able. 
But his tactics in the Bengal Council and his direction of 
the Calcutta Municipality cannot be taken seriously as 
evidence of a political mind. He was an impassioned, 
and very romantic Nationalist, and those who were near 
to him always held the view that there was a marked 
strain of mysticism to be discerned in him. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing about his conception of Nationalism 
was something that people assumed he had taken from 
Gandhi—namely, his faith in the ancient tradition of his 
race, his belief in the restoration of the village and of 
Indian rural economy, his horror at the prospect of the 
conquest of Asia by Western industrialism. These things 
he did not learn from Gandhi. He arrived at them by his 
own road, and was preaching them to Young Bengal for at 
least ten years before the Mahatma gave form and force 
to the policy of Non-Co-operation. 


QUESTIONS 
()*: of the London morning papers is publishing every 


day a series of five questions designed apparently 

to test the general knowledge of its readers. I have 
been studying one of these lists of questions, and I find that 
I am able to answer only one question out of the five, and 
I may be wrong even as regards that. ‘ Which,” runs 
the first question, “is the longest railway tunnel in the 
British Empire?” Of that I am as ignorant as an infant 
in the cradle. I am afraid I have never been very much 
interested in railway-tunnels, except when I have actually 
had to go through them. If I saw a paragraph headed, 
“* Longest Railway Tunnel on Earth,” I should probably 
read it in a casual way, but I should be surprised if I remem- 
bered anything about it a week afterwards. Railway 
tunnels are not one of my subjects. If anyone began talking 
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to me about railway-tunnels, I should try to give a new 
turn to the conversation. As a child, I used to like walking 
through the tunnel between Castlerock and Downhill on a 
Sunday afternoon, for not only was it like wandering into 
the depths of a mysterious cave, but there was, combined 
with the knowledge that no trains were running at that time 
of the day, the thrill of imagining what would occur if a 
train did happen to come through. The thought of having 
to stand in the darkness in one of those slight depressions 
in the wall as the flaming monster sped by was pleasantly 
sensational—quite pleasantly so, because one knew that 
nothing of the sort was possible or, at least, likely. If I 
went back to Castlerock now, however, I should not even 
wish to walk through the tunnel. It is no longer one of the 
world’s wonders, but is as dull as a drainpipe. I do not 
even dream of tunnels as so many people seem to do, 
according to the books of the psycho-analysts. And I 
refuse to be catechised about them in the morning paper. 
The second question in the list touches me more nearly. 
It runs: “ Where is Yap, and to what country does it 
belong?” I know that I ought to know the answer to 
that question. I have heard about Yap. I have read 
something about it in the papers in the last year or two. 
Is it somewhere in Asia? Did the League of Nations do 
something about it? It sounds like the name of an island, 
but you never can be sure that a place is an island merely 
from its name. This is quite unlike the question about 
railway tunnels. Rhetorically speaking, I blush for my 
ignorance, I cannot rest till I have looked up Yap in the 
Encyclopedia. I go into a library and discover a bundle of 
newspaper-cuttings about Yap. One of them calls it “A 
Pacific Nerve Centre.” Another describes it as an “ Isle 
of Kidnapped Brides.” I will read the “ Isle of Kidnapped 
Brides” article first. It begins: 

“The Isle of Cavemen ” is the name given to Yap by the native 
girls on the Carolines, because for generations Yap bachelors have 
swooped down on the neighbouring islands in big canoes and carried 
off the village belles, defying all attempts of angry fathers to recap- 
ture them. 

However, according to the writer, “the girls seem to 
like it.”’ Girls in the Caroline Islands, I am afraid, are 
easily pleased. “A girl,” we are told, “when she is 
installed in her new home is tattooed with blue lines on the 
hands and legs. These marks are highly prized as a cer- 
tificate of beauty.”” Nor are these the only interesting 
things I have learned as a result of having been confronted 
by a question about Yap in a newspaper. I have also 
read an article called “ The Significance of Yap,” which 
contains some curious facts about the Yap coinage. It 
ends : 

No comment on Yap is complete without reference to the curious 
currency which prevails there. Besides the ordinary shell money 
there is a sort of stone coinage, consisting of limestone discs or wheels, 
varying in character and weighing up to five tons apiece. These 
tokens are all quarried in the Pelew Islands, 290 miles to the south- 
west. 

I could have done without the information about the 
Pelew Islands. That seems to me to belong to the category 
of facts that are hardly worth knowing. On the other 
hand, it gives me pleasure to read about the coins that 
weigh five tons. I do not quite believe it, as I do not 
see where a man could possibly keep coins of this bulk. 
But, whatever I forget in the course of time about Yap, 
I am sure I shall always remember it as the island on which 
there are coins weighing five tons. This must either be 
the biggest coin on earth or the biggest lie that has ever 
been told about coins. And there are other interesting 
facts or fictions about Yap. There is the fact, for instance, 
that its name is more correctly pronounced Uap, or, better 
still, Guap. There is also the fact that, a year or two 
ago, Japan and the United States had a long dispute 
about it, and that the island now belongs—unless I am 


a 


mistaken—to Japan. That is the fact that I feel I ough 

to have known. And I might never have known it if] 

had not read the question in the paper. Who can deny 
that the Press is a great educational force ? 

The third question, on the other hand, does not whet 
my curiosity. It is: ‘‘ What is the proper weight of , 
lawn tennis ball?” That is the sort of question to th 
correct answer to which I am profoundly indifferent, | 
do not care what is the correct weight of a tennis balj 
or a cricket ball or a football. It is important, no doubt, 
for the manufacturers of athletic requisites to know thes 
things, but for the rest of us they have almost no interest, 
There are very few things to know the weight of which | 
would give a penny. I like to know what a human being 
weighs, but I do not care what is the weight of the cigarette 
I am smoking or of the shoes I am wearing or of the foun. 
tain-pen—used, I fear, as a dip-pen—with which I am 
writing. I should hate a conversation which consisted 
in guessing the correct weights of the things one was 
wearing or the objects in the room. If prizes were given 
for the right answers, or if bets were laid as to who should 
make the best guess, I should no doubt find my interest 
quickening even in facts of this kind. But I do not car 
to know a fact merely because it happens to be a fact, 
If you tell me a fact such as the correct weight of a tennis. 
ball, Iam no more grateful to you than if you were to 
make me a present of a brick. A brick is a very useful 
thing in the hands of a bricklayer, and with exceptional 
luck may even become part of a beautiful thing. But to 
me it would merely be an embarrassment. I should not 
count it an addition to my possessions. I should throw 
it away at the first opportunity. It is the same with useless 
facts. Tell me, as so many of the naturalists do, the 
length of the metatarsus of the golden eagle, and, though 
a man of science might find some use for such a fact, I 
have no digestion for such things. There are men, I 
know, to whom all facts are agreeable sweetmeats. Many 
of them become antiquaries. They could be happy reading 
the dates of the births and deaths of all the collateral 
descendants of Oliver Goldsmith, if he had any. They 
are stirred to a mild rapture if they discover that a great- 
niece of Dr. Johnson’s married a greengrocer who became 
Mayor of Hendon. They love facts as a miser loves coins, 
forgetting that facts, like money, are of no use unless you 
can make use of them. The proper place for most facts 
is not the memory but the encyclopedia. 

There is more to be said in favour of the fourth of the 
questions: “Which and how many are the ‘ Classic’ 
races?” This, I feel, is a reasonable question—a question 
to which every educated man ought to know the answer. 
Perhaps this is because I know—or think I know—the 
answer myself. Unless I am wrong, the answer is “ Five: 
The Two Thousand Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas, 
the Derby, the Oaks, the St. Leger.” But I may easily 
be wrong. And, even if I am right, I begin to doubt 
whether the fact is one of such universal importance that 
everybody ought to be expected to know it, like the date 
of the Battle of Hastings. Of what use would it be, for 
example, to the General of the Salvation Army? Of as 
little use, probably, as the fact about the correct weight 
of a tennis ball would be to me. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as the head of a great national institution, 
ought, I think, to know it, but I can imagine a country 
vicar discharging his duties with perfect efficiency and 
yet believing in the innocence of his heart that the classic 
races were races about which Pindar wrote odes more 
than two thousand years ago. There are an astonishing 
number of people leading good lives in England to-day 
who know nothing about horse-racing. Hence, I think 
it would be going too far to say that the knowledge of the 
number and names of the classic races is necessary t 
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a good life. It is more necessary, perhaps, than to know 
what is the longest railway tunnel in the British Empire. 
But I should be slow to call a man’s life wasted even if 
he lived and died in complete ignorance of both. 

Nor does the fifth question on the list strike me as a lure 
into the paths of really useful knowledge. It asks: “ In 
what year were the Girl Guides instituted?” The only 
answer that is needed to such a question is “ The other 
day.” Dates are a delightful part of knowledge because 
they give us a sense of the order of the procession of the 

. But I cannot imagine anything more useless than 
guseless date. If I remember right, Mr. Chesterton wrote 
ahistory of England in which he did not give a single date. 
That may have been going too far, but I would rather read 
a history that contained too few dates than one that 
contained too many? I should like to know Chinese 
history, but I should hate to know the dates of all the 
battles in Chinese history. The truth is that, in order 
to appreciate facts, one has to know what facts to ignore. 
To the pedant all facts are of equal value. But the pedant 
overlooks the fact that there are many facts that are of 
no value—or, at least, that are of no value except in rare 
and special circumstances. The art of writing history is 
the art of emphasising the significant facts at the expense 
of the insignificant. Knowledge is power only if a man 
knows what facts not to bother about. It is good for us, 
I think, to know something about the island of Yap, and 
even something about Girl Guides, but not the date at 
which they were instituted. That I trust I shall never 
know. I resent even being asked such a question in my 
morning paper. Y. Y¥. 


PLANKTON 


ARINE life has been conveniently divided into 
M three great categories. There are the animals 
and plants which are permanently attached to 
the sea bottom or, in the case of the animals, which crawl 
about or burrow into it—such as the seaweeds, anemones, 
corals, molluscs and worms—which are known collectively 
as the benthos. The animals which swim freely in the sea, 
and are usually large and always active, like the fish, 
whales, seals and squids, are called the nekton. All these 
organisms are well known to everyone, but there is a third 
group, which includes a vast multitude of animals and 
plants which float or drift at, or very near, the surface of 
the sea, which is often entirely overlooked because the 
majority of its members are of microscopic size. This is 
the plankton and, though our knowledge of it is of recent 
date and still very imperfect, there can be no doubt as to 
its vital importance in the economy of marine life as the 
prime source of food in the sea, a fact which becomes in- 
creasingly obvious with the development of marine biological 
research. 
Many very diverse organisms go to make up the plankton. 
re is a dense flora, or phytoplankton, consisting for the 
most part of microscopic plants known as Diatoms, but 
including the well-known Sargassum, one of the largest 
of the seaweeds. The fauna, or zooplankton, includes 
types of all the great subdivisions of the animal kingdom. 
Protozoa, or unicellular animals, are represented by 
the Foraminifera and the Radiolaria, whose empty shells 
form a great part of the deposits on the bed of the ocean, 
and by the more delicate Flagellates and green Peridinians. 
The planktonic Coelenterates are larger, and therefore more 
widely known ; they consist of the jellyfish, the sea goose- 
berries (Ctenophores) and the Siphonophores, of which 
Portuguese man-of-war is one of the largest. All 
starfish and sea-urchins undergo a “larval” stage, during 
which they swim freely at the surface of the sea, before they 


develop into the adult form. The same is true of the 
majority of the worms, molluscs and tunicates, though all 
three groups include species which spend their entire life 
at the surface of the sea. The sea-butterflies (Pteropods), 
which occur in vast numbers in some parts of the ocean 
and form the principal food of the baleen whales, are an 
example of highly specialised molluscs which are perman- 
ently planktonic. Practically all the Crustacea—the great 
group which includes the crabs, lobsters, shrimps and 
barnacles—are planktonic at some period in their lives, 
while many of the smaller species are permanently so and 
constitute the most numerous, as well as economically the 
most important, section of the zooplankton. The eggs 
and early stages of many fish are present in great numbers 
at certain periods. The plankton can thus be divided into 
two groups—temporary, where only a portion of the animal’s 
life is spent at the surface of the sea, and permanent, where 
the entire life is planktonic. 

While many members of the nekton, such as the fish, 
display definite migratory movements in search of food 
or to and from their spawning grounds, the animals of the 
plankton do not show this “directed” activity; although 
many of them possess the power of movement on a small 
scale. Instead they drift passively on the surface of the 
sea and are carried over vast areas by tidal streams, currents 
and wind drifts. The plankton is much more directly 
affected by physical changes in the sea and atmosphere than 
are the nekton and benthos, which live under very uniform 
conditions. The temperature of the surface water varies 
greatly between winter and summer, being, in Europe, 
lowest in March and highest at the end of July and in early 
August. The intensity of the sunlight, which is of vital 
importance for the plant life, is another variable factor, 
greatest in June and least in December. The salinity of 
the ocean, which also varies, is at its lowest during winter 
and early spring when most fresh water enters the sea. 
Finally, there is a variation in the amounts of certain 
chemical substances present, which is the most important 
factor of all. 

As a result, very largely, of the interaction of these differ- 
ent factors, there is a well-marked procession of planktonic 
life throughout the year. During the winter there is a 
great scarcity of plankton, though towards the end of 
March the temporary plankton, in the form of fish eggs and 
the early stages of many Invertebrates, becomes plentiful. 
The temperature and the intensity of the sunlight increase 
between March and June, with the result that the plant 
life, mainly Diatoms, multiplies rapidly until it reaches a 
maximum in June, after which it falls off owing to the 
exhaustion of essential food constituents. The Peridinians, 
which also contain green chlorophyll and so are dependent 
on sunlight, are most numerous in June and July. During 
midsummer, by which time the majority of the temporary 
plankton have changed into their adult benthic or nektic 
forms, the permanent zooplankton increases. It is a matter 
of common observation that jellyfish are most plentiful 
at this period, and the same is true of the other Coelenterates 
and of the minute shrimp-like Crustaceans which are every- 
where abundant from May to November. The Diatoms 
again multiply in September and Oétober, but afterwards 
decrease, and for the same reason as before. There is a 
renewed abundance of eggs and temporary plankton in 
October and November. 

The temporary plankton is much more independent of 
physical factors in its distribution than the permanent 
plankton. Although it arises in the localised areas in 
which the adults lay their eggs, it can be distributed over 
wide areas and tolerates a great range of physical con- 
ditions. To quote a conspicuous example: the young 
eels hatched out in the Gulf of Mexico experience a great 
variety and range of conditions during the three years 
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they spend at or near the surface of the Atlantic, before 
they reach the mouths of the European rivers in which 
Although the permanent 
plankton can be transported long distances by the great 
ocean currents so that there is a considerable mixing of 
its constituents, yet, with some exceptions, it can be 
divided into oceanic and neritic species, the former living 
normally outside the hundred fathom limit, and the latter 
being particularly characteristic of shallow coastal waters. 

Just as on land, the marine fauna depends for its food 
Upon the numbers 
and distribution of the Diatoms and other constituents 
of the marine flora, therefore, depend the numbers and 
distribution of the zooplankton, and so of the larger animals 
of the nekton which feed upon it and are themselves the 
food of still larger animals. But the abundance of the 
Diatoms is itself dependent on a number of factors which 
must now be considered since they are the vital conditions 


they are to spend their adult life. 


entirely upon the presence of plant life. 


on which depends all life in the sea. 
The temperature of the sea is very important. 


the greatest importance. The green chlorophyll of the 
plants can only form starch out of carbon dioxide and 
water with the aid of solar energy, so that the phytoplankton 
is much less numerous in a spring in which there is little 
sunshine, than in one in which there is ample. Since 
the greater the activity of this “ photosynthesis,” the 
more carbon dioxide—which in its combination with 
water is an acid—is taken from the sea, we are able to 
form some estimate of the degree of multiplication of the 
Phytoplankton by measuring the alkalinity of the water, 
which increases in proportion as they increase. When, 
on the other hand, the zooplankton begins to increase, 
a little later in the year, the sea becomes more acid on 
account of the carbon dioxide which the animals excrete. 

Naturally the limit of increase of the phytoplankton 
must depend on the supply of food substances. The 
most important of these are carbon dioxide, inorganic 
nitrogen compounds, phosphates and silica. As soon as 
the supply of any of these is exhausted, the Diatoms can 
no longer multiply and begin to decrease. It was believed 
until lately that the most important of these limiting 
factors was the supply of nitrogen compounds, but recent 
research points to the exhaustion of the phosphates as being 
at least as important a cause of the summer decline of 
Diatoms and Peridinians. That these substances are 
used up by the plankton is forcibly demonstrated by the 
fact that it is only the surface waters which are depleted 
of them, they are always present in the underlying water. 
The presence of excessively minute amounts of some 
accessory food substance—some “ vitamin” possibly— 
of whose nature we know nothing, is also essential. It is 
impossible to rear Diatoms in artificially prepared sea 
water unless a minute quantity of ordinary sea water is also 
added. Finally, the various animals and plants of the 
plankton act upon one another until an essential balance 
is achieved. 

It is not easy to estimate the absolute density of the 
plankton. As the methods of investigation have become 
more exact, the estimated figures have increased greatly. 
The larger organisms can be collected from the sea in 
“ tow-nets ” of fine silk, and an average of between two 
and three per cubic centimetre is found. But if samples 
of sea water are taken and the more minute organisms 
collected and counted, an average of fourteen or fifteen 
is obtained: while by growing the organisms contained 
in samples of sea water in special culture media, a minimum 
density of 464 separate species in each cubic centimetre 


As a 
rule increase in temperature increases the rate of multi- 
plication of the Diatoms, although in some cases this is 
brought about by a mere change, not necessarily a rise, 
in temperature. The intensity of the sunlight is also of 
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has been proved. During the period of the great increas. 
in the Diatoms in the spring, it has been calculated tha 
a crop of some ten tons of moist plant organisms is pro. 
duced per acre of sea. 

It has long been a serious omission in our scientific 
literature that we have possessed no single comprehensive 
book dealing with the plankton. Now, thanks to the 
enterprise of the Oceanographical Department of the 
University of Liverpool, this omission has been made 
good*, and we have been provided with an admirable 
summary of the present state of our knowledge on this 
subject, extensively and most competently illustrated, 
Both the scientific student and the amateur interested jp 
marine biology will find this an indispensible introduction 
to what is perhaps the most fascinating, as it is certainly 
the most fundamental, branch of that science. ’ 

Cc. M. ¥, 


Correspondence 
“OUR MILITARY FRONTIER” 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a paragraph in your 
issue of June 13th, in which reference was made to a recently 
published article by myself. I do not propose to take up my 
time and your space by entering into an argument concerning 
the point of view of your correspondent : I would simply point 
out that in giving it as my opinion that from the strategic point 
of view it was axiomatic that our military frontier is the Rhine, I 
was basing myself, amongst other things, on a public statement 
made by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, General Lord 
Cavan, at the Dinner of the Cambridge O.T.C., at which he 
spoke on March 8rd last, and on the fact that this point of view 
is implicit throughout the whole of that portion of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s speech in the House of Commons of March 24th 
which dealt with security. Whilst expressing views which are 
held by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and by the 
Foreign Secretary, I feel that I can take with equanimity the 
statement of your correspondent that such views are “ intrin- 
sically absurd ’’ and “ foolish.’”’-—Yours, etc., 

Bisham Abbey, Marlow, Bucks. 

June 16th. 

[Lord Cavan’s speech we know nothing of, nor does it concern 
us since we were writing from a political not a military stand- 
point. As for the Foreign Secretary, he explicitly referred to our 
interest in the Franco-German frontier being bilateral—in 1814 
on one side, in 1914 on the other—a reference which makes non- 
sense of the view that it is “‘ our” eastern military frontier. We 
cannot indeed see that General Spears’ “ intrinsically absurd” 
point of view is implicit, or can even reasonably be read into, 
any part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech.—Ep. N.S.] 


E. L. Spears. 


THE TROUBLES IN CHINA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—May I ask your re-consideration of the conclusion in 
an editorial comment on a letter in your number of June 13th, 
that “the majority of Shanghai factories are foreign-owned.” 
It does not seem to be sustained by the material in Appendix I. 
of the Child Labour Commission of Shanghai, nor by the China 
Year Book of 1924. 

From the latter it appears, by addition of the separate figures, 
that in Shanghai approximately 938,632 spindles are in Chinese 
owned cotton mills, 840,850 in Japanese, and 250,895 in British 
owned cotton mills; and the looms in the same undertakings 
in Shanghai number: Chinese 5,140, Japanese 4,160, British 
2,131. In cotton mills and silk filatures (mainly Chinese) most 
of the industrial child workers of Shanghai are employed. 

From the Child Labour Report we can see that out of a total 
of 273 factories in Shanghai, the Chinese occupied ones num- 
bered 186, the Japanese 31, the British 25, the American 13, 
and the remainder are French, Italian, etc. Although these 
are only approximate figures they indicate that Chinese employers 
are in the majority, as they certainly appear to be to an observer 
on the spot. 








* The Marine Plankton. By J. Johnstone, A. Scott, and H. C. 
12s. 6d. 


Chadwick. University Press of Liverpool. 
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There is, however, no need to appraise relative responsibility 
in an International Settlement. There, only the best Inter- 
labour standards should be the ultimate aim, while 
ising, as the International Conference of 1919 did, that 
Far East needs time for adjustment. That is the advice 
of the Child Labour Commission, and their recommendations 
for immediately practicable steps in that direction were adopted 
by the Municipal Council of Shanghai (who appointed the 
Commission) and pressed on the ratepayers in a proposed 
law. Although the very large quorum necessary did not 
materialise at the first attempt, it surely will do so when peace 
and order prevail, and constructive work for industrial reform 
is possible. Further advance from small initial steps will 
become practicable when the Chinese authorities can join in 
enforcing their own regulations outside the Foreign Settlement. 
—Yours, etc., ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON. 


June 16. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—To anybody who has lived in China, the attitude of 
the British public is bewildering and exasperating. While it is 
gratifying to find so much genuine sympathy and desire to 
be helpful, the ignorance of the actual conditions is appalling. 

As to extra-territoriality, we can help the Chinese people 
most by insisting that it would be ridiculous to talk about 
surrendering this until injustice and tyranny are not so 
universal. English newspapers have ceased to publish the 
ordinary everyday news from China—the dismal record of 
brutal misgovernment and interference with liberty has ceased 
to be “* news.” 

I believe you are wrong in blaming the Powers for not con- 
stituting the Commission to inquire into the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. I have not the data to which I refer, but I 
believe this was postponed at the request of the Government 
in Peking. 

When living in the interior of China, the difference in status 
between myself and my Chinese neighbours was very galling. 
The danger from bullets flying around was of course shared 
equally ; but when my neighbours were ruthlessly seized and 
led away to carry baggage for the troops, or had their belongings 
looted by the riff-raff, I was afforded favourable treatment. 
But it would be a very absurd “ reform” to make foreigners 
also subject to the same injustices and irregularities. What 
is wanted is to insist that the status of the Chinese populace 
be raised, until the disadvantages of extra-territoriality so 
outweigh its advantages that it will cease as a matter of course. 

As to the ratepayers’ meeting in Shanghai, while it is true 
there has been not only much apathy but also obscurantist 
and illiberal opposition to the proposed reforms, the fault of 
these reforms not being adopted really lies in the obsolete 
“Land Regulations” under which Shanghai is governed. 
I imagine very few reforms would be introduced in English 
local government if the attendance of a third of the ratepayers 
was required at a meeting. What happened in Shanghai was 
that 399 persons were present, representing, with proxies, 622 
votes—whereas 914 would have been required for a quorum.— 


Yours, etc., G. W. Surpway. 
“St. David's,” William Way, Letchworth. 
June 14. 


THE NEED TO FACE FACTS 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Smm,—I venture to suggest that, in the consideration of the 
awful and unsolved problem of unemployment, while the facts 
must be faced, it is even more important to trace causes. The 
attempt to do so in your last week’s article was probably not 
intended to be complete: but it certainly deals mostly with 
current phenomena, and not at all with the root of the evil. 
Unemployment to-day differs only in its volume from the 
uemployment of the nineteenth century. Unfortunately it 
is to the advantage of employers that a certain margin of un- 
employed labour should exist. But for this fact the search for 
&remedy might have been successful long ago. 

There has hitherto been no known limit to the amount of 
Wealth that could be produced by the application of labour 
to the raw material which the earth so abundantly supplies. 
But the individual labourer to-day finds himself shut off from 
access to this raw material, and so must either work for a master 
or remain unemployed. This is due partly to the attitude of 
the owners of land, and partly to a bad system of local taxation. 
At present, I am concerned with the latter, since public opinion 
could most readily alter it. 





English local taxation, as administered to-day, is a system 
for penalising industry and encouraging idleness and neglect. 
The rates on small houses are now so heavy that it does not pay 
a builder to provide them for letting to tenants without a State 
subsidy, the effect of which is to afford relief from the greater 
part of the rate-burden. The rates on manufacturing premises 
are most unfairly swollen by including the machinery for carrying 
on the business in the rateable value of the premises. Factories, 
ironworks, shipbuilding yards, are closing down one after the 
other. It is ascribed to foreign competition; but we could 
beat the foreigner to-day, as we did before the War, if the rate 
in the pound had not been doubled or trebled. But the more 
a man develops his business the more rates he has to pay. 

One serious result, at the present time, is that the closing down 
of works not only increases unemployment: it increases rates 
as well. For unused property is not liable to rates, and that 
which continues to be used has to make up the deficit. This 
process has only to go on long enough and it will ruin all the 
overrated industries! On the other hand owners of land and 
property which is unused are able to hold out for high rents 
and prices, since they incur no burden of rates by keeping them 
idle. All idle land means a loss to the nation. If it were rated 
according to its value, owners would be muck readier to let or 
sell it to men who would use it. This does not mean, as is 
sometimes foolishly implied, that the tenant or purchaser would 
have to use it for cultivation. For the occupation of land is 
essential to every industry under the sun. If land were made 
to bear its fair share of rates, whether used or not, the unused 
(but utilisable) land would come into the market and provide 
opportunities for labour which, in a very few years, would 
make unemployment and the dole things of the unregretted 
past. As both the Opposition parties are pledged to the rating 
of land values, why do they not concentrate upon it as the 
sure remedy for unemployment instead of talking about relief 
works such as the arterial roads which are putting money 
into the landowners’ pockets in thousands ?—Yours, etc., 

The Grange, Epcar Harper. 

167 Denmark Hill, S.E. 
June 16. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—May I express my approval of the leader in last week’s 
New StTatesmMAN—*‘‘ The Need to Face Facts”—and par- 


ticularly of the sentence : “* We have far too few farm labourers, 
and too few producers of goods of everyday household con- 
sumption.” 


How is this state of things to be remedied ? 

It is generally admitted that even a Conservative Government 
will not introduce tariffs on staple commodities. Subsidies only 
rob Peter to pay Paul. The “single-taxers”’ have no immediate 
opportunity of administering their panacea. What then remains ? 
Surely a move towards prosperity would be achieved by the 
extension of both the Agricultural Credits and Trade Facilities 
Acts on a far larger scale than hitherto. Almost every week sees 
the successful flotation of great blocks of shares in newspapers 
or cinemas. Every single day sees the listing as bankrupts of 
small farmers, and the proprietors of small commercial concerns 
in the towns. In my humble opinion, where such people are of 
proved business ability, and their trade a national asset, they 
should not be allowed to fail for want of the requisite capital. 

To take one single instance—sheep. Agriculturists say that to 
farm light land properly, one must have a sufficiency of sheep. 
Since 1920-21, the number of sheep grazed in England has fallen 
off considerably. Farmers say that they have no capital where- 
with to restock. The like is the case in regard to improved 
agricultural implements, manures, motor transport, etc. 

With unemployment weekly increasing, and the population of 
each village falling off by fifties and hundreds every Census, it 
will be agreed that bold measures are necessary if ever national 
prosperity is to be regained. 

By timely assistance in the form of State Credits to industry 
much could be done to arrest the tide of depression. Will 
the Government dare, or continue to dither ?—Yours, etc., 

36, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. JOHN STEVENSON. 

June 14. 
UNCORROBORATED POLICE EVIDENCE 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It by no means infrequently happens nowadays that 
young men are rushed before magistrates at the London Police 
Courts on a charge of “* male importuning,”’ and, on the uncor- 
roborated evidence of police witnesses, are sentenced to as 
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much as six months’ hard labour. Such a case came under my 
personal observation some weeks The young man was 
known to me. He lived with thoroughly respectable people. 
He held a reputable position. He was arrested one evening 
on his way back from a theatre, in the locality of Piccadilly, by a 
plain-clothes sergeant of the police who charged him with impor- 
tuning two men, at a particular hour, and using a phrase to them 
that appears rather often in police evidence, I am given to 
understand. He denied the truth of the charge, and was able 
to call a witness to prove that he was in a neighbouring café at 
the hour at which he was alleged to have committed the offence. 
He was defended by a distinguished counsel. There were no 
previous convictions against him, yet he received the sentence 
of five months’ hard labour—after a fortnight’s remand at 
Brixton. An appeal was made to the London Sessions without 
success. The full sentence was confirmed, and the man is now 
in prison. To the casual onlooker at the hearing of the case, 
it seemed a strange thing that the magistrate did not insist on 
the police evidence being corroborated by the two men alleged 
to have been importuned. These two important people were 
conspicuous by their absence, while the evidence of the alibi 
at least introduced an element of doubt into the situation. It 
was the sworn testimony of two police witnesses, admittedly 
working together, against the sworn testimony of a working man 
who happened to have been in the café as he said, with the 
prisoner, at the time when the latter was declared to have been 
in Piccadilly. There were other details which, to the onlooker, 
seemed to indicate that in a case of this kind the prisoner is very 
much at the mercy of the police, who, were they unscrupulous, 
could with great ease invent evidence with the most damning 
effect. 

In sexual offences magistrates would be well advised to insist 
that police evidence (where it is a police prosecution) should be 
strongly corroborated, and that when the defendant is able to 
prove an alibi, it should be recognised that an element of doubt 
exists. But, apart from this, is it not rather absurd that cases 
of this kind should receive the treatment they do? One would 
imagine that any adult human being who is accosted in the 
street in a way disagreeable to him is perfectly capable of telling 
the interferer to “ clear off ’’—and, if the offended pedestrian 
feels obliged to call for the protection of the police and have the 
man arrested, that such an offence would be more justly dealt 
with by a fine of twenty shillings than by five months’ hard 
labour. 

Five months’ hard labour for speaking lewdly to a man in the 
street really does seem to me a greater offence against public 
morality than anything a defendant in such a case may have 
said or done or contemplated doing.— Yours, etc., 

June 16. ArtTuur R. L. GARDNER. 


SEX AT CHOICE 
To the Editor of Taz New Statesman. 

Srr,—In the review of my book, Sex at Choice, in which is 
outlined a method of predetermining the sex of unborn offspring, 
certain statements are made which I cannot allow to pass 
unchallenged. 

For instance, your reviewer suggests that I admit that 
** twenty per cent.”’ of my cases are “* destructive of my theory.” 
If he will refer again to p. 96 of my book, which he affects to 
quote, he wil) see that the thousand cases of which 800 “* confirm 
my dicta ” relate, not to my general theory of sex-determination, 
but to the single detail of the sex of the first child under certain 
clearly-defined conditions in a certain section of society. In 
regard to the general question of sex-determination, so far from 
admitting 20 per cent. of “* inexplicable failures,” I admit none, 
because I have no evidence of a single failure where the conditions 
have been accurately fulfilled. 

Again, I am quoted as having said: ‘‘ ‘ There can be no doubt 
that’ this (the comparatively high mortality of male infants as 
compared with female) is largely due to our failure to adopt the 
Semitic practice of circumcision.” I never said that. What I 
did say was: ‘‘ It has been remarked that the Jews rear a larger 
percentage of boys than do Christians, and there can be no 
doubt that the circumcision practised among them is one of the 
chief causes of this smaller mortality ”—i.e., Jews as compared to 
Christians. There is no parity between my conclusion and 
your reviewer's presentation of it.— Yours, etc., 

7 Eccleston Square, CicELY ERSKINE. 

London, S.W. 1. 

[Our reviewer writes: “I find on reference to Mrs. Erskine’s 
book that her first complaint is justified. These being practically 
the only statistics mez:tioned in the book I somewhat too 
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hastily concluded that they were intended to support her Main 
theory—which by this correction is left unsupported 
statistical evidence whatever. Mrs. Erskine’s second com 

I am quite unable to understand ; I can see not a shade of differ 
ence between my way and her own way of presenting her view 
on this point. It certainly was not, and is not, my intentig, 
to misrepresent her in any way. I was concerned merely ty 
point out that her theory of sex-determination seems, on he 
own account of it, to lack any kind of real experimental proof 
and is not entitled to any more serious belief or respect thay 
her theory as to “ genius” being created or promoted by the 
artistic activities of the mother during pregnancy.”—Ep, NS} 


THE DEATH OF MARLOWE 


To the Editor of Taz New StaTEesMAN. 

Str,—I venture to suggest that your reviewer of Mr. Leslie 
Hotson’s most interesting record, The Death of Marlowe, has don 
our Marlowe a little less than justice when he writes: “ 
were a shady lot who met together that day at the Deptfon 
Inn.” The entry from the Privy Council Registers of June 29th, 
1587, quoted by Mr. Hotson, definitely establishes that Marlowe 
was a man to be “ furthered ” as being of loyal behaviour and ip 
high favour with Elizabeth. 

Your reviewer justly casts doubt upon the story told by Friser 
and his two companions—I had almost written ‘* accomplices” 
—Skeres and Poley ; one of them a spy, another a known rogue, 
the third an admitted fraud. Now there is nothing on the 
record to show that a shred of evidence was adduced beyond the 
biased and doubtless carefully concocted statements of these 
three, upon which Friser received pardon for having killed 
Marlowe in self-defence. As your reviewer aptly shows, this 
story was capable of being picked to shreds. But we have no 
knowledge that anyone was present at the inquest to cross 
examine. After all, why should not Skeres and Poley support 
their friend ? Marlowe was dead. Friser was of potential use to 
them. I find no reason to believe their story of the quarrel or its 
alleged cause. It would be as logical to argue that Marlowe 
was deliberately killed for some political reason and inflicted the 
slight wounds upon Friser in self-defence. 

The records are absorbingly interesting, but they are not con- 
clusive, as Mr. Hotson himself declares. Reading carefully 
between the lines, I would give Marlowe the benefit of the doubt 
and reverse the findings of the Coroner’s Jury.—Yours, etc., 

PaGeT BowMAN 
(Chairman of Council, London Shakespeare 
League). 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Smr,—Generally speaking, I agree with Dr. Harry Roberts's 
criticism of the modern doctor ; but he does not seem to realise 
that the electric light with naked filaments which is so commonly 
used in railway carriages and restaurants is far worse than any 
oil lamp ever invented. It is very difficult to protect the eye 
from it, and the injury to the optic nerve frequently produces 
headaches and eye weakness generally. It is disgraceful that 
these lamps should be freely used in factories and in schools for 
young children, and I can only suppose that there must be some 
powerful vested interests behind the manufacturers of these 
lamps. 

I know two leading oculists who feel quite as strongly on the 
matter as I do; but they do not like to initiate any agitation for 
fear that they should be suspected of self-advertisement.— Yours, 
etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 

9 New Square, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
June 16. 


A MUNICIPAL THEATRE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It may perhaps interest your readers to know, in cot 
nection with your paragraph about the formation of amateur 
theatres up and down the country, that the Mansfield Hous 
Players inaugurated last year, in conjunction with the borough 
officials of East Ham, a Subscription Theatre which I believe 5 
the first of its kind in London. Performances take place in the 
fine and commodious Town Hall, and the whole season’s work 
of six plays can be witnessed in comfort for 10s. or less. The 
interest of subscribers does not cease with the conclusion of 
performance. It was considered essential that each should 
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ion of a stake in the movement, and at the Subscribers 
Annual Meeting at the close of the season they elect officers to 
yoice their suggestions to the Players’ Committee, and to further 
the movement in any way they can. 

As you may surmise, we at East Ham are attached to no 
political party. Our ideal is the formation of a real Municipal 
Theatre for East Ham, and the support we are receiving from 
every quarter suggests that this ideal is not so fantastic as many 
critics in the beginning would have had us believe.— Yours, etc., 

Mansfield House, Wituiam GALLEHAWKE. 

89 Barking Road, Canning Town, E.16. 
June 15. 


MR. BELFORT BAX 


To the Editor of THz New STaTEesMAN. 

Smm,—Near the end of next month Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax 
reaches his seventy-first birthday, and it has occurred to a 
number of his friends and admirers that this would be a fitting 
occasion on which to recognise his services to Philosophic Thought 
by giving a dinner in his honour. The Rt. Hon. Viscount Haldane 
of Cloan has kindly consented to preside on the date chosen— 
Friday, July 24th. I shall be glad to hear from any of your 
readers who would like to be present at the dinner, men and 
women being equally welcome.—Yours, etc., 

18 Sharples Hall Street, Tuomas WHITTAKER. 

Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. 
June 12. 


Miscellany 


THE PRUSSIAN JUNKERS 


HE election of the honest Hindenburg is perhaps 
symbolical of another restoration—the partial 
recovery of the Prussian Junkers. Some years 

previous to the war I was acquainted with a number of 
Junkers, intimately acquainted; I lived in their houses. 
The first I had the fortune to know dwelt within two 
hours’ walk of that great salt-water lagoon, the Kurisches 
Haff, their large, solidly built but very rustic-looking 
houses commanding an outlook across a landscape that was 
as level as the bottom of a dish, extensively given over 
to cultivation, though heavily wooded in little square and 
oblong patches. Spring and winter it was swept by 
biting east and north-east winds, and was as severe and 
melancholy-looking as a piece of the restored north pole. 
Its characteristics were as individual and distinct as the 
people who helped to give it articulation. 

Through this lonely Prussian countryside I drove from 
the little railway station one day in early spring, and was 
greeted at the door by my host, a burly bullet-headed 
Junker (that is, squire) of considerable local repute. I 
remember that his high Wellington boots were very shiny 
and his waistcoat vividly tawny. He was dressed, it has 
struck me since, rather like a stage representation of 
Tony Lumpkin, and he was brandishing a dog-whip. A 
huge German hound was crouching submissively at his feet. 

“Is that all you’ve got?” he said in guttural and 
rather scornful tones, as the footman carried in my little 
trunk and portmanteau and a bundle of fishing rods. 
But I was very warmly welcomed to four o'clock coffee 
served in a velvety and weightily furnished room. Then 
I was shown over the house, an old-fashioned Prussian 
chateau. I saw no signs of decorative vulgarity ; all the 
pictures, hangings and other garniture exhibited strength 
and taste, though they made a general impression of 
heaviness and gloom, and sometimes of the medieval and 
bizarre. Full-toned blues, purples, and reds seemed to 
be the prevailing colours, with greens for articles of dress. 

ging on the walls were a number of weapons, also 
stags’ antlers and tusked boars’ heads. Quaint and 
curious beer-flagons with inscriptions and faces on them 
stared at me from more than one carved sideboard. The 


house seemed to conceal a secret; it had romantic 
atmosphere, Gothic suggestiveness. 

My business was to talk English to the squire and his 
wife, and in return I was to get their hospitality. And 
I must say that during my long stay they treated me, 
if not like a prince, at least like a relative, like a brother. 
I was allowed the run of the place and to do much as I 
pleased. I was allowed a gun and as many cartridges as 
I cared to use. I accompanied them on their evening 
visits to the houses of the neighbouring Junkers, one of 
whom, a baron, a special sort of personage among the 
lesser nobles of the countryside, we treated with romantic 
respect. We did a great deal of visiting, and sometimes 
we drove into Koenigsberg (the nearest large town) to 
make some purchases and hear a Wagner opera. 

Their mode of living was not only conventional and 
conservative, but also gloomy and singular. They seemed 
so entirely cut off from the masses of the people. They 
seemed so wrapt up in themselves and the various members 
of their own social caste. They had no time for any 
business save their own, no time for philanthropic work 
of a national character; and they were too proud to mix 
with any degree of familiarity with any people outside 
their own calling. Tradesmen and artists, schoolmasters, 
medical men and journalists were all treated with effusive 
patronage or quizzical aloofness—sometimes, even, with 
contempt. All Jews they hated with a deathly hate. They 
lived, indeed, as if their stay on this planet was to be 
eternal, or, failing that, they were to be killed in war and 
promoted to some remote Valhalla. To me they seemed 
to be all men of unusual strength and stature, for they 
were very muscular and burly, or tall and sinewy; and 
they were well skilled in the arts of war and the field. 
My most indelible impression is of a very violent and lurid 
sort of people, but who, nevertheless, were honourable and 
straightforward according to their lights, who had something 
likeable about them, once you got used to their arrogant 
manners and roaring patriotism. They had all been 
educated at the State classical schools (gymnasien) and a 
number of them could, even after years of rusticity (for they 
rarely opened a book), still read a Latin or Greek author 
with tolerable ease. Snatches of verse from their German 
bards they all knew by heart. None of them were ignorant 
of poets like Schiller and Goethe as some English squires 
are ignorant of Shakespeare. Most of them were loyal 
Lutherans and supported the Church. Even when they 
were declared agnostics they still paid respect to outward 
forms of religion. Yet they did not appear to make much 
attempt to practice the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount, for they neither loved their enemies nor turned the 
other cheek. They also believed tremendously in “ The 
Land,” and invested Agriculture with a sort of religious 
signification. They were the most massive pillars of the 
Lutheran State Church, and it goes without saying that 
they were also the most massive pillars of Kaiserdom and 
the Army. 

The family I stayed with rose at seven in the morning, 
and after a breakfast of coffee and plain rolls the “ gnadige 
Frau ” disappeared into the kitchen, and her sullen consort 
(for he was generally sullen first thing in the morning) 
moved to the study to write accounts. Then he took his 
whip and went down into the fields. Like all Prussian 
estates it was chiefly agricultural, and he would stand and 
see that his labouring men and women did their work and 
neither hesitated nor stumbled. He certainly did not hit 
them, but he looked sometimes as if he would like to do so. 
There were about seventy of these dogged people, always 
busy, women working at the tillage as well as men. None of 
them seemed to enjoy any elasticity of rights; they lived 
on the estate, and seemed to have about as much personal 
liberty and individuality as the horses and oxen. The men 
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had all served or had still to serve in the German Army ; the 
Squire, who was a reserve officer and, automatically in time 
of war a professional officer, was their lieutenant and War 
Lord. The Feudal System more or less prevailed, but 
stripped of the English maypole gaiety. There was even 
an elementary school on the estate where the children of 
the labourers were taught obedience to their “ betters.” 

At ten o’clock the family (including the overseer or estate 
agent) met for a second breakfast of sausage and ham. And 
at one o’clock there was a lavish and well-prepared lunch. 
After that everybody in the house (excepting the estate 
agent) retired to bed or the sofa. The siesta over (the siesta 
was a definite rule) there was afternoon coffee and cakes ; 
and then all sorts of things happened. Sometimes (leaving 
the comfortable lady housewife at home) we went off into 
the fields with shot guns or rifles. This was to give us vigour 
for the evening meeting of the clans. Shooting was good, 
for there were numerous scattered pine and birch groves 
which concealed deer as well as feathered game. The 
Squire was a first-rate shot. In regard to his other qualifi- 
cations, he was a first-rate horseman, and a passionate 
gambler and card-player; and he could drink heavily 
without losing his balance. A peculiar feature of these 
evening gatherings, which began at seven o’clock, was that 
the men sat in one room and drank and gambled, while the 
women folk sat in another room and ate jam without bread. 
Only the difference between jam without bread and alco- 
holic drink is this—the first soon palls and leaves room for 
intelligent conversation, while the appetite for the second 
increases in proportion to the amount already taken. After 
that there is no intelligent conversation, only shouting and 
noise. The Junkers began with lager beer, but after that they 
mixed in Rhine wine and neat spirits (a great deal of neat 
spirits) ; and when all early morning resolutions of sobriety 
and thrift had been efficiently drowned they sent to the 
cellar for bottles of champagne. This went on till about 
eleven o’clock, when the evening party broke up. The men 
shook hands with a “soon to meet again, sir,” but the 
women limply extended theirs, and you bent down and 
kissed their fingers or the backs of their palms. This old 
French custom of kissing ladies’ hands, I understand, was 
introduced by Frederick the Great, and seems about as 
likely to fade away as drinking the lager beer. I got sated 
with kissing ladies’ hands. Yet the ladies were pleasant 
and amiable, sometimes even beautiful. It was the men 
who really counted, who dominated everything. 

Such, briefly, are my memories and impressions of the 
Junkers. In spite of their arrogance and fierceness, their 
noise and their egotism, I rather liked them. Even when 
they ragged me I did not take offence. They were men, 
they were kernally sound and alive, there was nothing 
decadent or degenerate about them. If they were brutal 
there was health in them, and they were comparatively 
chaste. Divorce in Junker families was unusual. And 
they have not changed. While everybody else in Europe 
has been going rotten or declining through over-ripeness, 
they remain as primitively healthy and barbaric as the 
early medieval knights. They have got a future if they 
do not wreck everything for want of imagination. They are 
brave even to stupidity, and comprise the most astonishing 
body of Freemasonry or Brotherhood in Europe. The fact 
that they all hang together like beads on a string is in their 
favour. Unfortunately God (their Teutonic God), German 
Might and the Kaiser once stood so supreme in their mental 
horizon that there can still be little room for other ideas. 
But they have a following, even among the working and 
labouring classes; for they command some sort of aloof 
respect. They need a Joan of Arc, not a Hindenburg. 
They need a fighting saint who loves all men, who will lead 
them and reform them for the sake of all men. The honest 
Hindenburg is too German. HERBERT E. PALMER. 





Drama 
PIRANDELLO 


T was thanks to Mr. Cochran we saw Duse ag 
when she visited England for the last time. It j, 
due to his enterprise that we now have a chance of 

seeing the Roman Art Theatre Company perform Signor 
Pirandello’s plays at the New Oxford Theatre. They 
opened with Six Characters in Search of an Author, which 
the Stage Society performed in the spring of 1922, | 
remember thinking that performance a good one, and 
Mr. Franklin Dyall in the part of the Father made ap 
impression on me so vivid at the time that between the 
acts at the New Oxford last Monday I was able to calj 
up his shade. This is a considerable compliment, for the 
vehemence and brilliance of Signor Lamberto Picasso jp 
the part was so overwhelming that one might have expected 
no other interpretation to be conceivable beside it. Yet 
I could still just see the black, often motionless, macabre 
figure of Mr. Franklin Dyall beside Signor Picasso’s dead- 
white, red-haired, distracted, gesticulating ‘“* Father,” 
There could be, of course, no doubt which of the two was 
nearer the character created by the author, but I cap 
assure Signor Pirandello that Mr. Dyall’s interpretation 
was far from being a travesty of the character such as 
“The Father ’ on the stage would have protested against. 
When, however, one compared the two performances as 
wholes, and considered the passionate and _ splendid 
acting of *“‘ The Stepdaughter”’ (Signorina Marta Abba), 
one saw how faint a reflection of the original the Stage 
Society’s performance had really been, though at the 
time it deserved all the praise it got. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. After all, it is an Italian play, and Italians 
must be its best interpreters, let alone the fact that the 
Roman Art Theatre has the author himself to guide them. 
Moreover, when we act Signor Pirandello’s plays we suffer 
under a serious disability. The authorised translation of 
his works which we have to use is limp, confused and 
written in shocking bad English. All beauty and subtlety 
disappear. There is an Italian proverb “ Traduttori, tradi- 
tori.” It certainly applies to Signor Pirandello’s American 
translator. A few weeks ago a review of the latest volume 
of the translation of his collected plays appeared in this 
paper, showing, as far as space allowed, how carelessly and 
badly the work had been done. When Signor Pirandello 
appeared himself on the stage at the New Oxford between 
Acts I. and II. and challenged questions, he was accom- 
panied by an interpreter who seemed to have difficulty in 
seizing Signor Pirandello’s own points and was ludicrously 
incapable of communicating replies in intelligible English. 
This did not really matter; it was even amusing. Under 
the spell of the play, in which the distinction between reality 
and imaginative creation is so cunningly blurred, the 
audience could hardly believe in the reality of Signor 
Pirandello himself. The interpreter at his side stood s 
clearly in the same relation to himself as ‘‘ The Leading 
Man” to “ The Father” in the play, that the interlude 
became comically indistinguishable from the performance. 
It illustrated the same theme. If I had the nerve to 
bellow in public, I should have shouted: ‘* Do you know 
your translator is as bad as your interpreter ? ” 

I look forward to the pleasure of seeing the Roman Art 
Theatre Company in the other plays, and I shall therefore 
postpone discussion of Signor Pirandello as a dramatist. 
To-day Henry IV. is being played at 2.80 and 8.80. From 
June 22nd to June 24th Naked will be played, from June 25th 
to 27th Right You Are. The run, you see, is a short one. 
The acting is so remarkably good and these plays are s0 
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original that theatre-goers should not miss these oppor- 
tunities. The synopsis given in the programme is fairly 
full, but it always seems to me that these synopses are 
written on the wrong lines. What is wanted on such 
gecasions is, first, a short general account of the play such 
gs a critic writes for the papers. Then a skeleton sketch 
of the dialogue, marking exits and entrances and important 
movements of the actors, so that the spectator cau guess 
with confidence the point which the dialogue has reached. 
The drawback to most synopses is that they do not enable 
you to do this. Vitally important lines should be 
quoted. 
Siz Characters in Search of an Author is a play which has 
attained to European fame. When the Stage Society 
uced it A. W. wrote a note upon it for the programme. 
I will quote a passage from it : 

It is neither a play within a play, nor yet a play in the making. 
Rather it is a trial—possibly an indictment—of the modern theatre. 
The author has created Six Characters and imagined for them a 
situation of poignant intensity. And then, doubtful of the theatre’s 
adequacy to his intentions, he abandons his play—it is not to be 
written. But the characters remain; he has endowed them with 
life and they refuse to relinquish his gift. A theatrical stock 
company meets to put another Pirandello play into rehearsal, 
and as they begin their work, the six characters arrive, and demand 
that their story shall be given the dramatic representation for 
which it was destined. 

This is indeed something new in the way of a plot, one 
requiring an enormous amount of ingenuity from the 
dramatist. The curtain goes up on an empty stage. The 
actors drop in for rehearsal ; the dictatorial, matter-of-fact 
manager is bustling about giving orders. Quarrelsome, 
snappy chatter follows, and at last after one disgusted indi- 
vidual has gone off in a huff, the rehearsal begins to get 
under way. At this point enter from the body of the 
theatre a grotesque and gloomy procession, a pale dis- 
traught man in a black cloak, a widow in streaming weeds, 
a girl, about eighteen, also in black, a grim youth about 
twenty-two, a small girl of eight and a boy about twelve. 
These people are “‘ characters ”’ in a play Signor Pirandello 
intended to write. The actors turn and stare ; the manager 
naturally asks these strange apparitions what the devil they 
want. They want to be given the chance of living through 
the story which their creator has written for them. That 
story and their relations to each other gradually emerge as 
the acting proceeds. These are agonising and complicated. 
Politely, gravely, but with a mesmeric intensity ‘‘ The 
Father” explains to the dumbfounded manager that a 
nebulous unattached existence has become intolerable to 
them. They must fulfil their destiny. Will the company 
kindly impersonate them and bring rest to their perturbed 
spirits ? The impression produced at first on the manager 
and the actors is best expressed in the simple words, ‘* Well, 
I'm blowed!” Interrupted by the titters of the actors 
and the passionate ejaculations of the other “characters,” 
each of whom are desperately anxious that his or her 
version of their terrible predicament shall be properly 
expressed, “The Father” actually succeeds in persuading 
the manager that their story may make a better play than 
the philosophic, incomprehensible stuff Signor Pirandello 
has actually provided. 

_ Now it is of the utmost importance dramatically—this 
is an effect which the Roman Art Theatre Company brought 
off to perfection—that ‘‘ the characters ” by their intensity 
should impinge on the audience so violently that the 
living people on the stage seem mere shadows beside them. 
Here lay the enormous superiority of this performance as 
compared with the English one. 

: “The characters” in the play are not “ real people,” but, 
like masterpieces of fiction, in a sense they have more “life” 
i them. (Signor Pirandello himself seems to take this 
Phenomenon with a philosophic seriousness which strikes 


me as regrettable, but this is a point I shall leave to a 
future discussion of his drama when I have seen more 
of it.) : 

The story “The Father” unfolds, with illuminating 
passionate interruptions from the other “ characters,” 
is briefly this: “‘ The Widow” is his wife. After bearing 
him a son (the grim youth) she ran off with his secretary, 
taking her baby with her. By this man she had the other 
children. He saw nothing of them. He had no idea that 
after the death of his wife’s lover they had fallen into 
abject poverty. He was left in a very humiliating position. 
He was not old enough to be indifferent to women and yet 
too old to be loved by them . . . in short, he was in the 
habit of occasionally buying what he could not otherwise 
get. Now, it is unfair to think the whole of a man is in 
all his actions, yet others are apt to judge him as though 
that were the case. Then'a most terrible thing happened. 
He went to a certain house which, under the pretence of 
being a dressmaker’s, was the kind of house where such 
bargains are struck. There, without recognising her, he 
met his wife’s daughter, “the girl you see over there.” 
They were interrupted in time by the mother who had 
come to see her daughter. But imagine how fearful is his 
predicament now! He has taken the whole family back 
to live with him. The girl only sees him now in the light 
of that interview. He is to her merely that elderly salacious 
man. He has no control over her; the sinister surliness of his 
own son has driven her from home on to the streets. Sub- 
sequently the silent little maniac of a boy drowned his 
small sister and shot himself. The scene at the dressmaker’s 
in particular takes the manager’s fancy. He agrees that 
“the characters” should go through their lives before 
the company and that after shorthand notes have been 
taken, the actors and actresses should impersonate them. 
This is just what “The Father and “The Stepdaughter”’ 
want. But when after going through (with pain which 
communicates itself to us) their crucial scene, which is inter- 
rupted by “The Mother’s” cry of horror, they see a real 
actor and actress act it, they are frantically disgusted. 
It is a complete travesty of themselves and “ reality.” 
Here the element of comedy enters. The actors’ travesty 
is most amusing. Signor Pirandello has illustrated what 
every imaginative dramatist or creator is apt to feel when 
his characters are impersonated on the stage. In part 
Siz Characters in Search of an Author has been inspired by 
the humorous sufferings of a dramatist at the inevitable 
distortions due to the substitution of the personality of the 
actor for that of the character as he imagined it. But 
the play also carries a deeper suggestion, a suggestion of 
the limitations of all art in expressing reality, especially 
the art of the stage. But there is also a third suggestion 
in the play. There is no doubt, I think, that Signor 
Pirandello intends us to take rather seriously the meta- 
physics which “* The Father ” propounds to “ The Manager ” 
when the latter denies “reality” to “the characters.” 
This dialogue does, however, serve also a better purpose. 
It intensifies the confusion in our minds. Consequently 
the relation between “ The characters ’’ who usually move 
in a light tinged with red while the actors remain in 
white daylight, gains plausibility. 

In conclusion, there is a question I should like to see 
answered. Has the Censor removed the ban upon Sia 
Characters in Search of an Author in the English language ? 
No incest takes place. Apart from the fact that it is a 
remarkable play, and one thousands would enjoy and not 
forget, it is rather important that we should not figure as 
a nation of idiots in the eyes of Europe. The Censor has 
been active lately. I hear on good authority that he 
struck the word “ bird-droppings” out of a play the 
other day. 


DesmMonp MacCartnay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OUCHING Chekov, or Chehov, or Tchehov, or 
Chekhov—all these spellings have good authority 
behind them—there is a book no one interested 
in his work should miss reading. It has been out some 
time, and it is by Mr. William Gerhardi, who wrote that 
admirable novel about Russian life, Futility. His book, 
Anton Chehov, is published by Cobden Sanderson at 
7s. 6d. This critical study is one of the best I have 
read. I do not feel that it is too late to recommend this 
book, because it is one which will find a permanent place 
in any library of critical literature. 
* * * 


There is a point of which our dramatic critic, when 
writing of The Cherry Orchard last week, did not take 
account. It was his business to do so, too, for it was 
a point especially concerned with drama, although it is 
also one concerned with fiction in general. This point is 
very well dealt with in Mr. Gerhardi’s book. It touches 
the question of realism, and Chekov’s realism in par- 
ticular, which was a development of the realism of Gogol, 
Turgenev, Dostoevski and Tolstoy—a real development in 
the sense that it added something to the reflection of real 
life in literature. Life, unfocussed life, is indistinct and 
formless. It is the business of art to give it form and 
intelligibility. Mr. Gerhardi quotes a saying of Arnold 
Bennett’s to the effect that the odds are against any novel 
happening in real life. He adds: “ The odds are against 
any crude, rounded off symmetrical sort of novel happening 
in real life. Real life has plots innumerable; but they 
are subtle.” Then, since subtlety is inevitably connected 
with the subject of Chekov, he is reminded of another 
subtle author, Henry James, whose subtlety, by the bye, 
he does not respect. In his view the art of Henry James 
consisted too largely in making the simple appear subtle, 
than, as Chekov did, making the subtle appear simple. I will 
not dispute this point with him here. Let it suffice to say 
that he finds in Henry James’s management of the plot a 
foil to the kind of plot (much more suitable to minute 
and careful realism) which Chekov chose : 

Henry James has a story which illustrates (unconsciously) the 
misplaced kind of subtlety, subtlety which is positively offensive 
in the face of the symmetrical crudity of plot that it tries to cloak. 
A good-looking youth gets engaged to an ugly girl, finds he cannot 
stand it, and runs away at the last moment. Years later he meets 
her again. She has now grown beautiful, is the mother of a good- 
looking son; he, the father of an ugly daughter. The parents 
bring them together, to make up for their lost opportunity. Her 
son finds he cannot stand it, runs away at the last moment, as in 
the first case also, to Paris, where, by a chance, the older man 
meets him. One may well ask, what is the use of cloaking such 
a skeleton of symmetry, improbable in real life, with fine shades 
and subtle trifles, if the latter must needs reveal the initial crudity 
of the concoction ? 


How did Chekov get over this difficulty ? : 

How did he do it ? Not by dispensing with plot, but by using 
a totally different kind of plot, the tissues of which, as in life, 
lie below the surface of events, and, unobtrusive, shape our 
destiny. Thus he all but overlooks the event-plot; more, he 
deliberately lets it be as casual as it is in real life. Before Chehov 
realism was no more than a convention. Realistic literature had 
begun to bear a closer resemblance to real life as it piled on more 
and more certain superficial irrelevancies characteristic of real life. 
But even in Flaubert, even in Turgenev, even in Tolstoy himself, 
it stuck to the old traditional form of a strong skeleton plot. The 
“story” which they endeavoured to soak in reality was the 
better for it; but it was the “story,” the symmetry, the con- 
clusiveness, the so evidently calculated design of it, that pre- 
vented the complete illusion of real life. It was this that made 
Mr. Bennett say that realism could be no more than a convention. 
» * The object of realistic literature was obviously to resurrect 
the complete illusion of rea! life by_means of things characteristic 


es 


of real life. But while the older realists were making the detail, 

of their stories characteristic of real life, they forgot to make the 

plot characteristic of real life ; so much so that Mr. Bennett 
confessed that, so far as the story was concerned, the odds Wer 
against any novel happening in real life. Chehov saw that, and 
made his plots characteristic of real life by choosing for his themes 
stories which were not of the unlikely kind (because taken from 
real life and developed into “ stories”), but just as they woul 
probably have happened if allowed to run their natural cour 
in real life. 

* * * 

This is true also of Chekov’s plays, and the odds are not 
against things happening in real life as they happen on his 
stage. While reading the above passages it struck me that 
what was most constantly wrong with modern novels— 
I mean novels written by intelligent people for intelligent 
readers—and with modern plays of the same sort—was 
precisely this incongruity between artificiality of form 
and realism of detail. The French dramatists are bed 
sinners in this respect. You constantly find passages of 
acute psychology in dramas which are constructed 
artificially that the stuff out of which the dialogue ought 
to be made should, to produce unity of effect, have bee 
as far removed from reality as, say, the dialogue of Cop. 
greve. Poignant reality is entirely wasted in such cases, 
One comes away from such plays or closes such novel 
wondering why so much insight and cleverness made » 
little effect. It follows from the same principle that in 
that highly artificial and amusing form the detective story, 
detail of a distinctly realistic description is a mistake. We 
ought never in a detective story to get much nearer human 
emotion than we do in the Baker Street talk between 
Holmes and Watson. In the same way the body of the 
murdered victim should be as professional an object as it 
is in a police report; it should just be “the body.” If 
the horror of murder, or the gruesomeness of the sight 
of the victim is insisted upon, the childish mood, too, in 
which the reader enjoys a good detective story is destroyed. 
Love affairs in detective stories should seldom go much 
farther than Watson’s passion for Mrs. Watson. 

* * * 


To return to Mr. Gerhardi on Chekov. He comments 
on Chekov’s use of irrelevancy, and like all apt criticism 
his analysis of it provides us, as in the case of the relation 
of plot to substance, with a general principle from which 
to criticise other writers. Chekov, he says, charges each 
apparently irrelevant remark which he introduces with 
several tasks: “‘(a) To connote by its apparent irrelevancy 
the illusion of real life; it is so in real life, we think of 
one thing and then our thought goes off at a tangent. 
(b) To be in itself amusing, delightful, pathetic, tragic ot 
otherwise beautiful. (c) To be always significant, that s 
psychologically true, throwing additional light on the 
character as well as on his subjective existence. (d) To 
consolidate the form of the story by bringing in, if possible, 
the same apparent irrelevancy more than once—and by 
making it characteristic of a person. And, above all, 
(e) by emphasising some irrelevancies at the expense of 
others to bring the reader to the point at which he cat 
see where these more prominent irrelevancies touch upo 
the fading threads of others in the background.” Ho¥ 
very much better and how very much shorter most novel 
would be if the authors were careful to make their irrele- 
vancies serve each of so many differentends! Ihave written 
several times on this page against cramming the novel with 
irrelevancies which are introduced mainly to give the alt 
of reality to the situation. The art most neglected & 
precisely the one which Mr. Gerhardi has analysed here- 
of making the same detail fulfil several purposes at once, 
instead of introducing other touches, other details, to supply 


other suggestions. ; 
AFFABLE Haws. 
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NEW NOVELS 


st, Mawr, and the Princess. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Little Novels of Sicily. By Giovanni Verca. Translated by 
D. H. Lawrence. Blackwell. 6s. 

streamers Waving. By C. H. B. Kircutn. The Hogarth Press. 6s. 

pastors and Masters. By I. Compron Burnett. Heath Cranton. 
$s. 6d. 

Count Blitski’s Daughter. 
7s. 6d. 

prave Earth, By Aurrep Tresipper SuePParD. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Thunderstorm. By G. B. Stern. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Children of the Night. By W. B. Maxweix. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


Anthony Dare’s Progress. By Arcuimpatp MarsHaty. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Fair Leda was enamoured of a swan, and fair Titania of an ass’s 
head. But still the female leads us up and on, as Goethe said 
_.. As Goethe said... . 

Holding the human species in abhorrence, from swan to ass, 
from ass to horse we soar ; and the philosophy of Mr. Lawrence 
ends in St. Mawr . . . Ends in St. Mawr... . 

Iam sorry that this new book of Mr. Lawrence’s should make 
me lyrical ; let me try to tell its plot in prose. Lady Carrington 
(Mr. Lawrence says that the society columns called her Lady 
Henry Carrington, but I think he underrates the competence of 
sub-editors : she was an American, married to a man who was 
at once an Australian, an artist and a baronet)—Lady Carrington 
was not very happily married. After all, who is? Conjugal 
infelicity is the life-blood of fiction, and people who live happily 
ever after need not, nowadays, have troubled to live from the 
beginning. Not that she disliked her husband. “She was 
fascinated by Rico ’’—she called him Rico because his name was 
Henry; she was full of quaint aplomb. But “they reacted 
badly on each other’s nerves. She became ill. Her mother 
appeared. He couldn’t stand Mrs. Witt, and Mrs. Witt couldn't 
stand him.” Mrs. Witt, indeed—even apart from the ordinary 
mother-in-law motif—cannot have been easy to stand. When 
she was annoyed—and she was very seldom anything else—* the 
peculiar look of extreme New Orleans annoyance came round her 
sharp nose.”” And “* her heavy-lidded grey eyes were the despair 
of any hostess. They looked too many shattering things.” So 
she was not popular, least of all with Rico, towards whom her 
nose was sharper and her eyes more shattering than towards any- 
body else. Lady Carrington (Lou) went to look at a horse, St. 

Mawr. He was—he would be, in Mr. Lawrence’s. world, which 
is moved so largely by the word “ male *—a stallion. Lou at 
once decided to buy him for Rico. ‘* For she was already half 
in love with St. Mawr.” And “something told her that the horse 
was not quite happy.” It was on page 17 that she was half in 
love with him; on page 20 “she must worship him.” The 
Emperor Caligula, not a nice man, had, if I remember right, a 
similar taste in deities. 

She hid herself away from Rico. She could not bear the triviality 
and superficiality of her human relationships. Looming like some 
god out of the darkness was the head of that horse, with the wide, 
terrible, questioning eyes. And she felt that it forbade her to be 
her ordinary, commonplace self. 


Not that she had ever been so ordinary or commonplace that 
you would have noticed it. Poor Rico did not want to ride St. 
Mawr ; he was well aware that the animal was dangerous; but 
Lou “ was prepared to sacrifice Rico.” He was only her husband, 
anyway. She said to her mother, in front of her husband, that 
St. Mawr struck her as the first noble thing she had ever seen ; 
to which her mother, always the little lady, replied: ‘* Certainly 
I've not seen any man that could compare with him.” One can 
scarcely blame Rico, after that, for suggesting to Lou that the 
horse should be given to her mother. “* Why to mother?’ 
asked Lou innocently.” 

Rico and Mrs. Witt were deadly enemies, yet neither could 
keep clear of the other. It might have been they who were married 
to one another, their duel and their duet were so relentless. 

Rico used to get some of his own back by calling her Belle-Mére 
(sic). “She hated being called Belle-Mére, and once said : 
If I'm the bell-mare, are you one of the colts?’” It was not 
for nothing that her name was Mrs. Witt. 
To return to Lou: 

She was musing vaguely. Vaguely, she was glad that Rico was 
away for a while. WVaguely, she felt a sense of bitterness, of com- 
plete futility: the complete futility of her living. This left her 
drifting in a sea of utter chagrin. And Rico seemed to her the symbol 
of the futility. Vaguely, she was aware that something else existed, 

but she didn’t know where it was or what it was. 


By Letanp Buxton. Christophers. 


Presently St. Mawr justified his position by falling on top of 
Rico and laming him for life; or, as Mrs. Witt put it in her win- 
some way, “I saw with my own eyes my son-in-law pull that 
stallion over backwards.” 

There are two grooms in the story. Mrs. Witt asked one of 
them to marry her, but he refused, on the ground that the 
thought of loving a woman made him feel shame; the other 
had a nature founded upon “categorical hatred,” and watched 
his mistress’s neck “as a stoat watches a rabbit.” I do not quite 
know what the function of these grooms is, except to keep alive 
the general atmosphere of bonhomie and simple merriment. 
When Mrs. Witt and Lou leave the damaged Rico (as they 
naturally would) and go back to America, they take St. Mawr 
and the two grooms. But are they happy even so? Not even 
so. Diabolical vindictiveness and categorical hatred are simply 
wasted on people like that. 

You must not jump to the conclusion that there is no philo- 
sophy behind Mr. Lawrence’s vivid presentment of the facts. 
Man has taken the wrong turning: he has abandoned “dan- 
gerous, forward-pressing nobility” for the “stink of self-sacri- 
fice,” and the horse, which is a noble animal but when infuriated 
will not do so, is infuriated about that. 

Dimly in a woman’s muse, Lou realised this, as she breathed the 
horse’s sadness, his accumulated vague woe from the generations of 
iatter-day ignobility. And a grief and a sympathy flooded her, for 
the horse. She realised now how his sadness recoiled into these 
frenzies of obstinacy and malevolence. Underneath it all was grief, 
an unconscious, vague, pervading animal grief. . . . The grief of 
the generous creature which sees all ends turning to the morass of 
ignoble living. 

But, alas, even this philosophy won’t work. Mrs. Witt, 
as soon as she had started travelling homewards, no longer 
cared “a straw” for St. Mawr; and, for Lou, in America, 
‘even the illusion of the beautiful St. Mawr was gone.” Indeed, 
before the end, the stallion has passed out of the story so com- 
pletely that he might as well never have been in it. We get 
some clever descriptions of American scenery, including a pine- 
tree which deserves a note to itself, for we are expressly assured 
that it was “ non-phallic.’” This makes it unique among the 
pine-trees of contemporary fiction, and provides a refutation of 
what always presents itself to my mind, during my perusal 
of that fiction, as the pathetic phallicy. 
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The peace which Lou could not find in marrying a man or 
worshipping a horse she did at last discover, you will be glad 
to hear, by buying a ranch: 

There’s something else for me, mother. There’s something else 
even that loves me and wants me. I can’t tell you what it is. It’s 
a spirit. And it’s here, on this ranch. It’s here, in this land- 
scape. . . . It’s something big, bigger than men, bigger than people, 
bigger than religion .. . 

As Mrs. Witt observes, it is cheap at twelve hundred dollars. 
Mr. Lawrence is undoubtedly a poet, a philosopher and a man 
of genius ; but he seems occasionally to be just a little deficient 
in horse-sense. 

It is a strange thing to have to say of so original a writer, 
but actually he seems more at home in his translations of 
Verga than in any of his own recent stories. The reason is 
clear ; he has better material to work on. These Little Novels of 
Sicily have the quality beyond definition ; they make what they 
say important; they have greatness. The characters of whom 
Verga treats are rich, most of them, in precisely that strong 
and impressive coarseness after which Mr. Lawrence, in his own 
work, seems to be striving in vain. They have their subtleties, 
for they are human; but at the same time they are lusty 
animals in a way in which St. Mawr, who seems to have needed 
psycho-analysis more than oats, could only aspire to be. They 
live simply ; their pathos is near the surface; their greeds 
and villainies seem as remote from the sphere of moral criticism 
as the fangs and claws of the tiger. Thus they are, in a sense, 
easy material ; but the greatness of the writer is shown by the 
ease and completeness of his creation. To create any human 
being is to show the universal human quality in him. 

Mr. Kitchin is very clever. It is a hard thing to say, but I can 
find no way out of it. It is clever to make people talk like 
this: 

Lydia lives with two spinsters, Marina Trelawny, who nearly 
climbed Mont Blanc, and Godiva Smith, who colours pottery. You 
might call it Bloomsbury, 52 Beam Square—‘m’ for Mussolini, 
not the vegetable. 

Because, of course, that is a refraction of the way in which 
people do actually talk, in places which you might call Blooms- 
bury. And it is very clever to tell the story of a woman’s 
broken heart as if there were really something rather funny 
about it; because, of course, there isn’t. But it is not at all 
clever to use the old device of the man who is supposed to be 
dead and turns out, too late, to be alive. 

I do not want, however, to be ungrateful to Mr. Kitchin; 
I have found it quite impossible to stop reading his book, and 
equally impossible to go on reading it without laughing aloud. 
This sort of thing amuses me: 

“He has read Humperdinck on the Emotions, and he has been 
analysed by Dr. Brancker of Prague.” 

““H’m! Did he find much?” 

“‘ Nothing at all, I believe, except that his ——” 

“Sh! Here’s Gwyllyth.” 

There is something to be said for cleverness after all. 

As for Pastors and Masters, it is astonishing, alarming. It is 
like nothing else in the world. It is a work of genius. How to 
describe it—since there is nothing of which to take hold ? 
There is practically no story. A horrible schoolmaster; the 
proprietor of the school, a don (incidentally, but quite incident- 
ally, a liar and a cheat); the don’s half-sister—a woman of 
cruel wisdom and wit ; the don’s colleagues ; the schoolmaster’s 
subordinates; some clergymen and their families—these 
are the characters ; and the plot, so far as there is a plot at all, 
turns mainly on the attempt of the old dons to deceive one 
another about the authorship of a book. There is also a prize- 
giving. But what happens does not matter. The canvas is 
crowded ; the conversation is close-packed ; the unconscious 
self-revelation of the characters extraordinary. No quotation 
could do this book justice ; the flavour is in the whole ; and it 
is worth discovering there. 

Of the other books before me, only two have the distinction 
of unexpectedness. Mr. Buxton’s wit is unostentatious, but 
it serves to sweeten a story of murder, cruelty and trickery. 
He regards these phenomena with a resignation bordering on 
appreciation ; he sterilises them by Balkanising them; he 
makes them funny. Not that he is blind to the noble, spiritual 
side of revolt, or ignorant of human nature’s fantastic capacity 
for self-deception and self-immolation ; but he will have his 
joke. Brave Earth is a remarkable historical novel, of the six- 
teenth century ; it is rich, almost turgid, with knowledge and 
“atmosphere”; but the characters and actions are vigorous 
all the same. 

For the rest, Miss Stern is at her lightest but not her brightest 





—_ 


in Thunderstorm; Mr. Marshall is near his best in 4 
Dare’s Progress; and Mr. Maxwell is easily at his worst in 
Children of the Night ; and all three, as their admirers know, are at 
all times readable. Miss Stern’s Thunderstorm is confined too 
ridiculously to a teacup ; Mr. Maxwell’s prostitutes and m 

are dreadfully unconvincing; Mr. Marshall, on the other 

in taking the mild, the ordinary, the pleasant Anthony op 
through quiet volume after quiet volume, is building up gradually 
a very true, thorough and well-proportioned picture of the Englis, 
middle-class life which came—in a time of which Mr, 

must still be quite three volumes short !—to be shaken from jt, 
placidity by the war. P. C. Kennepy, 


THE STUDY OF WORDS 


Words and Idioms. 
7s. 6d. 

This small book is, as might be anticipated from its 
authorship, as pleasant in content as it is attractive in forma, 
Readers of Trivia had detected signs of more learning and 
power than the modesty of the writer saw fit overtly to display; 
and this book justifies the suspicion. Mr. Pearsall Smith is a 
student of literature, and has proceeded by that path to the 
study of word and phrase—one of the most fascinating pursuits 
to which a cultivated mind can devote itself. We shall put 
his volume on the same shelf as Darmesteter’s La Vie des Mots, 
Jespersen’s Nature and Origin of Language, and the delightful 
treatises of Professor Weekley ; and we promise ourselves as 
much enjoyment from it as we had in youth from Trench and 
Max Miller. 

Mr. Smith is rightly unmerciful to the now too common 
fancy that “if our thoughts are sincere and our feelings 
adequately excited the right words will rush to our pens without 
care or trouble.”” We have heard people who were undoubtedly 
excited, but whose vocabulary seemed limited to a single word, 
and that hardly the right one. It is true that this belief has 
the authority of Faust: 

Und wenn’s euch ernst ist, was zu sagen, 

Ist’s nétig, Worten nachzujagen ? 
But it is certain that the author of Faust did not write thus, 
nor Milton, nor Virgil,. Some men, perhaps, like Flaubert, 
may have spent too much time in searching for the mot juste, 
and Campbell may have overdone it when he travelled from 
Scotland to London to alter which to that; but there is a difference 
between the right word and the precious one; and the fact 
remains that precision of language is one of the chief distinctions 
between the good writer and the bad. A young aspirant might 
do worse than turn over these pages with a daily and nightly 
hand. Mr. Pearsall Smith has not spared pains. He has 
read lexicons as diligently as Buckle himself; and in especial 
has remorselessly pillaged the New English Dictionary and the 
Dialect Dictionary. The result is seen not only in the substance 
of the book, but in the clearness and distinctness of the style. 

We cannot, of course, pass the whole in review. One chapter 
deals with English sea-terms ; another, a highly original and 
suggestive one, with English words abroad. It is the oldest 
of metaphors to speak of words as “ winged”; Mr. Smith 
investigates their migratory habits, and in so doing often 
throws light on national characteristics. While the French 
naturalise our roast beef, beef-steak, pudding, rum, grog, we 
take in return champagne, liqueur, omelette ; and whereas 
they, like Glaucus, receive ulster, mackintosh, sweater, we, like 
Diomede, go off with the whole vocabulary of fashion. That, 
on the one hand, tram, and, on the other, self-determination, 
should now be of universal currency, illustrates the strange 
ways in which words start their travels. ; 

A third chapter is unpretentious but thorough—a classifica- 
tion, and an almost exhaustive collection, of idiomatic phrases 
with some account of their original applications. Here we 
find the “dog in the manger” traced to Lucian; “ wait and 
see” at least as far as Defoe; ‘“‘ bag and baggage,” past 
Gladstone and even Touchstone to the early sixteenth century ; 
“to call a spade a spade” to Erasmus. The list is so com- 

plete that it is hard to note a single phrase here omitted ; but 
we should have liked to learn who first used the saying “ hell 
for leather”; what is the precise meaning of “* warming the 
cockles of the heart”; and who the banker was that first 
talked of “ endorsing an opinion.” 

We are glad to see that Mr. Smith puts in a word in favour 
of popular speech, the value of which, as a writer’s recruiting 
ground, we are too apt to forget. As there was one greater 
than Napoleon—“ tout le monde ”—so there is one phrase 


By LoGan PEARSALL SMITH. Constable, 
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JUGGED JOURNALISM 
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If you aspire to become a journalist, Jugged Journalism will tell you how 
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P. G. Wodehouse, Jugged Journalism teaches you the trick: it is very easy. 
By JULES LEMAITRE 7/6 net 
PRESENT 5. ns 

de Théatre,” selected and trans- 
and translated collection.” Notes, 
such criticism. 

Useful Book for all Carden Lovers 
THE RECLUSE OF FIFTH SEA FOG 


stories, business stories, love stories, detective and mystery stories, if you 
want to write in the style of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
A clever skit on the tricks of the writing trade. 7/6 net 
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ANTHONY_ TRENT, 
MASTER CRIMINAL. Author of 


Truth says: “ Before reading this “ The Charing Cross Mystery.” 
book myself I lent it to a young 
friend who brought it back to me 
with the eager comment, ‘I say, what 
a topping yarn.’ I found my own 
mature judgment was completely in 
accord with that of my young friend. 
*The Recluse of Fifth Avenue’ is a 
topping yarn.” 


J. K. BATESON’S DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


MOORLAND MYSTERIES 


Tells of the wonders of the Dartmoor Tors, the glory of the moor and of 
the hardy moormen who love the moor. [Illustrated by twenty half-tone plates. 
‘ _ BARLY REVIEWS. 10/6 net 
Daily Telegraph: “ Delightful book, in which every moorland lover will 
soon find himself absor 4 
Tatler: “ Singularly beautiful pen pictures of Dartmoor.” 
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By the Author of 
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A story of thrills. 7/6 net Clever stories of India. 7/6 net 
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Second Edition. 
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Illustrated. : 10/6 net 
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By GEORGE J. BRENN. 7/6 net 
Daily Mail: “A most exciting 
detective novel.” 
East Anglian Daily Times: “ The 
interest is well maintained, and the 
outcome is surprising.” 


THE HOUSE OF ROLLO 


An exciting romance. 
By A. BOWER YNTER. 7/6 net 
Sir Bernard de Gaspard, returning 
from the Holy Wars, is captured by 
Baron Rollo, the outlaw, and forcibly 
married to his daughter, Helga, to 
provide an issue to the outlaw’s line. 


Tom Crowe, sheltering for the night 
in a disused windmill on a Sussex 
Down overlooking the sea, witnesses a 
brutal murder, which he is powerless 
to prevent. A series of extraordinary 
and baffling mysteries follow. 
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Saga of Sally Bird,” a very successful 
first novel. _ _ 7/6 net 

geen Archer’s father is in jail for 
robbery. Joan determines to prove his 
innocence, and to bring the real perpe- 
trators of the crime to justice. 

East Anglian Daily Times: “ A tale 
which will make a strong appeal.” 
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maker greater than Renan or Pater—the common people. 
Half the strength of the Elizabethans is due to the fact that 
in their time the divorce between the written and the spoken 
dialects had not been made absolute. Even Milton, when he 
wished to be specially ~izorous, drew on the vocabulary of the 


street. In Colasterio., for example, he speaks of his opponent 
as “* playing the hobby-horse, jesting and frisking in the luxury 
of his nonsense with poor fetches to cog a laughter from us, 
like an antic hobnai) at a morris”; nay, his “ jabberment is 


the flashiest and fustiest that ever corrupted in an unswilled 
hogshead.”” We have around us a live speech, capable of making 
a noun out of a verb or a verb out of a noun as freely as 
Shakespeare himself, which can be brief, pointed, as full of 
meaning as an egg is full of meat; but we are for the most 
part afraid to use it. Fortunately there are signs of the revival 
of a more catholic spirit. We are certainly less stilted than 
our great-grandfathers. No girl in a modern play expresses 
thanks as Cumberland’s heroine expressed hers to the West 
Indian millionaire: ‘‘O blessed be the torrid zone for ever, 
whose rapid vegetation kindles nature into such benignity ” ; 
nor do young ladies in modern novels write letters as antithetic 
and polysyllabic as those of Julia Mannering to Matilda 
Marchmont. But we are still far too exact, too elaborate, 
too abstract, and as a consequence too languid. 

The most important chapter, however, is the third, in which 
Mr. Pearsall Smith traces with great care and no little learning 
the history of four words which have, during the last two or 
three centuries, become the common tools of criticism. These 
are romantic, creative, genius and imagination. We have nowhere 
come across a more illuminating discussion of these vague and 
vexed symbols than is to be found in these seventy closely- 
packed pages. Much more is included than might be guessed 
from the heading. With “romantic” goes its correlative 
** classical’? ; though Mr. Smith rightly refuses to regard the 
terms as mutually exclusive. ‘‘ There are both romantic and 
classical elements in almost every work of art; and the 
exaggerated opposition between the two makes it necessary 
to distort the facts, if we are to place poems and plays and 
pictures each separately by itself in one or the other of these 
categories. The facts are really too complex to be summed 
up in any one formula.” If the Odyssey is not romance there 
is no romance in the world. Similarly, along with “imagina- 
tion” we have ‘“ fancy”’—again, a distinction often over- 
emphasised ; along with “creation,” ‘“invention”—a word 
which in the time of Pope held much the same place as 
“creation” to-day; along with “ genius,” “talent” and 
“ originality ’"—this last word, apparently, not to be found 
in English before Gray. Treating his theme historically as 
well as philosophically, Mr. Smith wrings out of these terms 
their full significance. 

A book of three hundred pages can no more exhaust a subject 
like this than, as the Scottish preacher observed, a sermon 
confined to three miserable hours can exhaust the subject of 
“ eternity.”” We could mention whole provinces which Mr. Smith 
has not even approached; possibly he may be thinking of 
exploring them in another volume. At any rate, he has once 
more shown what an enormous and imperial treasure we have 
in our native language. Spartam nactus es ; hance exorna. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS 


Utamaro. By Yon Nocucui. Illustrated. Elkin Mathews. 
21s. 

Hokusai. By Yont& Nocucuar. Illustrated. Elkin Mathews. 
21s. 


A visit to the Royal Academy provokes the reflection that 
we haverstill much to learn from Japanese Art ; so does a study 
of these two attractive books. Not that British pictures should 
become “Japanesy.”” Heaven forbid! Mannerism and con- 
vention and material limitations have held Oriental art in a 
tighter grip than Western individuality would ever have per- 
mitted. But there are certain lessons which our artists might 
assimilate without feeling themselves constrained to sign their 
names perpendicularly. 

Most important of these lessons are the use of space and the 
study of judicious placing. So many pictures of the Academy 
type—like so many rooms in English houses—seem grievously 
overfurnished to the eye which has become accustomed to the 
emptiness and simplicity of the Japanese ideal. Oh, for a few 
feet, for a few inches of plain, unpapered, unpictured wall, or 
of bare, uncarpeted floor! Oh, for a table with nothing on 
it, for a room with but one chair, for a garden-lawn unfretted 
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by flower-beds, for a simple dress without beading or 
brocade ! 

One of the most admired pictures in last year’s Academy 
—‘ The Corridor ’’—possessed just these qualities of 
and bareness ; and the two figures in it were charmingly posed 
at the end of the corridor, instead of being thrust into the for. 
ground to weary the beholder’s eyes. In a similar way Hokusaj 
relegates his Fujiyama to a remote corner of his picture, placi 
his mountain under the curl of a wave or under the span of g 
bridge, instead of thrusting its ponderous bulk upon our attention 
like the Matterhorn in a railway advertisement. 

Utamaro (1754-1806), Hokusai (1760-1849) and Hiroshigé 
(1796-1858) mark the zenith of that remarkable and chap. 
acteristic Japanese art of wood-engraving, which grew up in 
the eighteenth century and degenerated in the nineteenth, 
The Tokugawa dynasty of shoguns gave the country 250 years 
of peace, and developed Yedo (now Tokyo) into a populous and 
prosperous city. The art of ukiyoyé or “ pictures of the Passing 
world ” was primarily a Yedo art and a popular one. These 
artists, whose work we now value so highly, were of no account 
among the refined and aristocratic circles of their contemporaries, 
They sold their work to the merchants, the artisans, the actors 
and the demi-monde—and to country people up in Yedo to 
see the sights. These prints were the picture-postcards of their 
day, and represented famous actors, famous courtesans, famous 
landscapes, famous historical scenes, sentimental suggestions, 
jokes (sometimes in questionable taste), political allusions 
(but these were dangerous in those two-sworded days), and 
outrageous obscenities. They were saved (not always) from 
insipidity, exaggeration and vulgarity by the natural artistic 
sense of the Japanese people, and by the fact that the demand 
produced a galaxy of first-rate talent. 

Utamaro was the laureate of the Yoshiwara. It is his women 
—tall, long-limbed and oval-faced, with their tiny slit eyes 
and tiny mouths (they must have eaten their rice one grain at 
a time)—which are most familiar to us. It is, of course, a 
conventionalised type; and women like that are even rarer 
in Tokyo than Burne-Jones’ maidens are in London. As 
Mr. Noguchi says, rather ungallantly: “Oh, if the Japanese 
woman of the present time could be more beautiful like the 
women drawn by him!” 

But Mr. Noguchi and Utamaro and the Japanese public 
know quite well that these women have never existed. 
M. Paul Valéry has said: 

L’objet unique et perpétuel de Tdme est bien ce qui n’exisie pas, 
ce qui ful et ce qui n’est plus ;—ce qui sera et qui n’est pas encore ;— 
ce qui est possible et ce qui est impossible ;—voila bien laffaire de 
ame, mais non jamais, jamais ce qui est ! 

Mr. Noguchi tries to deliver a similar message. He has artistic 
sensibility and a poet’s soul, but his mastery of English is in- 
complete. There is unfortunately in England and in America 
a public who find something “ quaint” and “ naive” and 
“charming” in an Oriental who talks and writes “ pidjin” 
English; and we fear that Mr. Noguchi plays up to his audience. 
It is a pity; for he really has something to say, if he would only 
allow an English friend to guide his thoughts into clearer language 
or even to correct his proofs. When he says: 

Hokusai is an artistic hippopotamus. Hokusai is an incom- 
parable mammoth. He finished ten men’s work in one day with 
the brushes in his both hands— 

he is not expressing what he means. 
Hokusai: 

We are glad to become vulgar as you are and with a smack, 

kiss the softest spots of life— 
he is trespassing on our toleration. 

But he is perfectiy right in regarding Hokusai as one of the 
greatest artists of all time. We have only to look at the 
famous picture of the Wave. It is beautifully reproduced 
(in colour) in Mr. Noguchi’s book, though it is too literally 
entitled “‘ Boiling Billows at Kanagawa.” Here is that dynamic 
force which stamps the very highest art, or as Mr. Noguchi 
puts it: 

What a dreadful feeling we receive from the billows, one glance 
of which makes us feel drenched or drowned! Where is a picture 
which we can compare with this piece and gives us an equally 
unforgettable sensation? Where is a Western artist like Hokusai 
who gives us such a fearful representation of realism as in this 
work? But to see the action only in it, to hear the wild voice 
alone in it, is not all what Hokusai attempts to express here. You 
must see how the lilliputian Fuji peeps from behind the mad billews. 
Oh, what a silence creeps round the mountain! Again what 4 
silence against the wonderful voice in the billows! Am I wrong 
to say that Hokusai means this piece to be due duet of silence 
and voice ? 


When he says, addressing 
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Besides his innumerable pictures, Hokusai left behind him 
the reputation of an eccentric and indefatigable artist and a 
series of anecdotes which reveal him as a kind of Diogenes. 
Most of these stories will also be found in the admirable handbook 
on Japanese Wood Engravings issued by the South Kensington 
Museum, which gives a much clearer idea of the technique of 
the artists and of their circumstances and place in history, 
than Mr. Noguchi even attempts todo. But we must be grateful 
to him and to Messrs. Elkin Mathews for two charming and dis- 
tinctive volumes. They are produced in correct Japanese 
style—paper-bound, double-paged, stitched with silk thread and 
encased in loose covers of coloured cloth. They have been printed 
in Japan; and the Utamaro volume has an advantage over 
its companion in being printed on more characteristically 
Japanese paper. Each book contains three or four wood blocks 
in colour, which are beautifully done, and 19 collotype repro- 
ductions. Of this edition, 450 copies only are for sale in Europe. 


A PARALLEL 
Adriatica and Other Poems. By Ferenc Bécissy. The Hogarth 
Press. 4s. 6d. 
Parallax. By Nancy Cunarp. The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


Ferenc Bécdssy, who was killed fighting in the Hungarian 
Army in 1915, at the age of twenty-two, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and left some writings in English. From these we have 
here eight poems and a few prose aphorisms. ‘ Adriatica,” the 
longest poem in the book, is a curious effort, which gives the 
impression that it might have been much more interesting had 
the writer cared or dared to speak out clearly. The poems are 
not memorable, and yet, taken with some of the aphorisms, 
they incline one to accept the claim made in the preface that 
they are evidence of promise unfulfilled. ‘“‘ To know oneself is 
to abjure all improbable beliefs,” and “ I carry away an idea in 
my mind ; the corresponding reality has already lost its interest 
for me” at least show a sturdy determination of the writer to 
stand on his own legs. 

**No man,” Johnson wrote, “‘ could be born a metaphysical 
poet, nor assume the dignity of a writer, by descriptions bor- 
rowed from descriptions.”” Yet all poets steal: the thought, or 
phrase, or form which is a poet’s de facto is his de jure, the only 
condition being that his enclosure of the Common Land must be 
complete and efficient and convincing. The poet from whom he 
has borrowed must retain no right of way through the land he 
has enclosed. 

Miss Nancy Cunard’s poem is modelled so closely upon Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land that it is impossible for anyone who 
is familiar with the latter to keep it out of his mind while reading 
the present volume. Parallax is indeed The Waste Land “seen 
at some distance from its true and proper being ’’—if I may 
borrow the text its own author has chosen for it. In form, 
thought, rhythms, and phraseology Miss Cunard follows in the 
wake of her model. It is her misfortune that in planting her 
feet in her master’s larger footprints the original sharpness of 
the trail is somewhat blurred. For instance: 

Mr. Eliot : 
I have heard the key 
Turn in the door once and turn once only. 
We think of the key, each in his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison 
Only at nightfall... 


Miss Cunard : 
Closed doors, where are your keys ? 
Closed hearts, does your embitteredness endure for ever? 
Torpidly 
Afternoon settles on the town, .. . 
(And, later) : 
One for another, 
I have changed my prisons; . . . 
Mr. Eliot : 
And their friends, the loitering heirs of city directors 


Miss Cunard : 
Or how many thousand prodigal francs 
From serious patriarchal banks. 
And so on and so on. Page after page the echoes sound, 
** dying with a dying fall,” as Mr. Eliot would say. But Miss 
Cunard has her deviations. For rats and bones in the one we 


shall find lizards and skulls in the other; Lil and her friend in 
the pub become “ Two old women drinking on a cellar floor 
Huddled with a beerish look at the scavenging rat”; Tiresias 





may shrink to “An old life” that “slips out . . . . fatigngn. 
while Mr. Eliot takes us through Highbury, Richmond Key 
and Moorgate, to Margate, Miss Cunard’s itinerary wil] i the 
Embankment, Gravesend, Kew, Oxford Street, and 
Square; though Mr. Eliot’s crowd “ flowed up the hill and do 
King William Street”’ Miss Cunard’s is to be met with “Op 
rim of the tide along Commercial Street.” Both Mr. Eliot's 
“Marie” and Miss Cunard go South (though the former, to be 
sure, only in winter). Each poem has its spider—each its 
drought, and ruins without water ; red rock or red earth. Each 
has a shadowy third—‘ Who is the third that walks always 
beside you?” and “But now we are three together.” [pn one 
of the “waterless” passages the hermit thrush singing in th 
pine trees emerges as “‘ multitudinous tintinnabulation in poplar 
leaves!”” Miss Cunard ends with: 

I that have made all, seeing all, 

Nothing, and nothing kept, nor understood 

Of empty hands, the hands impotent through time that lift 

and fall 
Along a question —— 
Nor of passing and repassing 
By the twin affirmations of never and for-ever, 
In doubt, in shame, in silence. 

This is not so much Tiresias as J. Alfred Prufrock: 

And time for all the works and days of hands 

That lift and drop a question on your plate ; 

Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 

And for a hundred visions and revisions . . . 

and seemed to intimate 
No good for youth’s futurity, 

Parallax is “ the angular amount of the apparent displacement 
of an object due to the different position of the observer,” 
Parallaz is a “* Waste Land” with none of the deadly pre- 
cision of Mr. Eliot in literary expression. The Waste Land 
stamps a dozen sharp and memorable visions on the mind, 
and has many a flash of beauty, but it is the last poem in the 
world that can be served up again. 

But though Parallax is echo-stricken in a bad sense, as The 
Waste Land is echo-stricken in a good sense, this is happily not 
the conclusion of the whole matter. The poem is far from being 
without quality, and Miss Cunard has obviously been sincerely 
moved, and moved to write. When she has recovered, and has 
digested Mr. Eliot’s outlook by the process of spiritual phago- 
cytosis that seems now to be at work in her, she will write 
original poetry. The very quality of her borrowing, which is 
sincere, shows it. 


JAMES WATT 


James Watt. By T. H. MarsHatu. Parsons. 4s. 6d. 


James Watt, with his inventive genius, his melancholy temper, 
and his vivid pen, is a good subject for a biographer, and Mr. 
Marshall has written a most interesting short study of him in the 
Roadmaker Series. The mention of Watt’s name usually calls 
up technical terms: ‘“ separate condenser,” “ parallel motion,” 
“* reciprocating engines,” which discourage the general reader, but 
in Mr. Marshall’s book these terms are clearly and not too 
elaborately explained, and Watt himself dealt with as a human 
being and not merely as an inventor. 

Watt’s great invention of the separate condenser, which revo- 
lutionised the steam engine, flashed into his head in 1765 when 
he was twenty-nine years old, and from that time till 1800, when 
he retired from business at the age of sixty-four, he led a very 
unhappy life. He was, as Mr. Marshall points out, a great 
scientist and a great mechanic in one ; but he said of himself that 
he would rather face a loaded cannon than settle an account or 
make a bargain. ‘* Whereas work at his scientific experiments 
gave him a kind of nervous exaltation, anything of the nature 
of business worries or responsibilities brought on a condition of 
nervous exhaustion.” Unfortunately it was impossible to 
embody his inventions in full-sized machinery without business 
dealings, for as he had no money of his own a partner with 
capital was essential. His first partnership with Roebuck 
ended in disaster before Watt could perfect his invention ; his 
second partnership with Matthew Boulton, the Birmingham 
manufacturer and business organiser, ended in triumphant 
success, but only after long years of trouble. Watt's connection 
with Boulton is one of the most interesting episodes in industrial 
history, and Mr. Marshall is particularly happy in his treatment 
of it. Boulton supplied the calm, the patience and the insight 
needed for dealing with irritable genius. ‘There is no pitch of 
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, a collapse of the present regime.” 
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THIS OLD MAN 


an admirable description of the beginning of a day in a poor country 
cottage. 
to 
viction. . « a 
of its pleasanter humours are excellently done.” 





By STEPHEN GRAHAM. With Maps. Crown 6vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Observer: “ Mr. Graham's intimate knowledge of the old 
ussia bespeaks attention for what he has to say of the prospects 





By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





By GERTRUDE BONE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Nation and the Atheneum: “* This Old Man” starts with 
Mrs. Bone has a knack of giving shapeliness and space 


simple objects and actions. Her peasants have an air of con- 
. The descriptions of the externals of rustic life and 





RED OLEANDERS 


A Drama in One Act. 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE., Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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VOICES OF THE STONES 


Poems by A. E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





A POETRY RECITAL 


By JAMES STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE SIRENS 


believe, as sure of survival as any poem of our time that | have 
read. Different in kind and in quality from anything its author 
has written before. . i 
rarely attempted in our day.” 


An Ode. By LAURENCE BINYON. New and Revised 
Edition. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 


The Nation and the Atheneum: “ Mr. Binyon’s new poem is, | 


. . It is a masterpiece in its kind—a kind 





THE ETHICS OF BIRTH CONTROL 


Being the Report of the Special Committee appointed by the 
National Council of Public Morals. Crown 8vo. Manilla 
Cover. 2s. 6d. net. 
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By MARY BOURN. 


Just Published. 7/6 net. 
Lovers of “ Timothy’s Quest” 
and “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
will enjoy this beautiful outdoor 


story. . 
Western Mail.—* This is an un- 
usually well written story.” 
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NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 
Price 12/6 net. Post free 13/3. 


CONTRACEPTION 


BIRTH CONTROL). 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all 
Social Workers. 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Fellow of Universty College, London, 
20th THOUSAND. 


Author's Preface. CONTENTS. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rollestoa, 
., Dr. Jane Hawthorne, and “ Obscurus.” 
Chapter 1. The Problem To-day. ’ 
ae Il, ‘lheoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives. 
IIf, Indications for Contraception. 
pas I Contraceptives mm Use, Classified. ’ 
» V.& Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 
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” VII. Contraceptives for Special Cases. 

» VIL. Some Objections to Contraception Answered. 

on IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 

a X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 

” XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 

” XII. Contraception and the Law in England, France and 


erica. 
Instruction in Medical Schools. 
Birth Control Clinics. Plates I. to IV. 


The Lancet says: “ Much of the evidence contained in the book is 
quite unobtainable elsewhere.” 
The Woman's Leader says: “ Will meet a demand of which many 
pegpie are at present fully conscious.” : 
he Nation says: “ Of a high order of merit. . . . Will meet with 
opposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts.” 

_ Nature says: “ Dr. Marie Stopes has written a Tory goes book on 
birth control . . . she compels agreement. . . . Dr. Stopes’s ex 
rience is so extensive that her opinions must necessarily carry weight. 
me such book as this ha to be written, and this is very well 


» XIIL 
XIV. 


written. 

The Medical Times says: “ The book is unique and marks a new 
era im literature germane on this subject . . . it affords a reasoned, 
sane and common-sense explanation of scientific birth control.” 

This book is the first manual on the subject, and is ked 
with both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new 
and noteworthy. 

the same Author. 
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Being the First Report of the First British Birth 
Control Clinic. 2/6 net. Post free 2/8. 

Giving unique Statistical, Medical and other data about 
5,000 Birth Control cases, and containing new observations 
of the utmost importance. 

“This well-written report cannot fail to arouse interest as to the 
urgent necessity for the spread of practical, simple, hygienic methods 
of birth control.”—Medical Times. 


THE MORALITY OF BIRTH CONTROL, 


and Kindred Sex Subjects. 
A Handbook of Moral Pethetesy Ser Clergy, Ministers, and Social 
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orkers. 
By A PRIEST OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 10/6 net; 
post free, 11/ 

“A unique volume, really meriting record as a news event. 
Catholics and Protestants alike will find the theological 
theologically dealt with in a most illuminating ou. . « - All educated 
people should study this book . .. it deserves the serious study of 
all thoughtful exponents of birth control.”—Birth Control News. 


EVOLUTION EXPLAINED. 
By J. INGLIS PARSONS, Consulting Surgeon to the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women. 7/6 net; post free 8/-. 

This book is of intense interest to every man and woman, as it 
deals in simple language with questions which are continually in 
the minds of all intelligent peop ic. It explains the wonderful pro- 
gress that has been made in all the sciences since Rationalism has 


superseded religious prejudices and superstitions. 


WHAT IS THE ROOT CAUSE OF CANCER P 
Is it the Excessive Consumption of Common Salt, 
Salted Foods, and Salt Compounds? 

By FREDERICK T. MARWOOD. 1/6 net; post free 1/8. 
“We hope Mr. Marwood’s book will be widely read by medical 
men and others, who can test the statements made.”—Medical Times, 

BOOKS ON HOW TO KEEP YOUNG AND HOW TO 

PROLONG LIFE. 


Here 
osition 


REJUVENATION. | ” 
The Duty, the Possibility and the Means of Regaining Youth. 
By Dr. JEAN FRUMUSAN. lith Edition. Translated from 
the French by Elaine A. Wood. 7/6 net; post free 8/-. 


First English Edition sold out five weeks after publication. 
“All who wish to_live a — and a healthy life should read 

* Rejuvenation.’ . . . There is nothing of the ‘ monkey gland’ theory 
about this book. . . . It is packed full of common sense, and 
followers of its precepts will be rewarded by greatly exceeding the 
century.”—Philip Inman, Superintendent of Charing Cross Hospital, 


i Daily Mail. 
acs dae By the same Author. 
THE CURE OF OBESITY. 7/6 net; post free 8/.. 


Translated from the French by Elaine A. Wood. 


“An excellent book .. . the atrice gives is so sound that it 
should benefit all.”—7.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


HOW TO PROLONG LIFE. 2/. net; post free 2/4. 
By JEAN FINOT. Translated by Fred Rothwell. 
“ Gives a detailed recipe for attaining longevity.”—Daily Express. 
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low spirits,” wrote Watt, “that I have not a perfect notion of, 
from hanging melancholy to peevish melancholy,” and Boulton 
soon had a good notion of them too. It was fortunate that he 
was, in Mr. Marshall’s words, “‘like a comfortable armchair after 
a long day’s walk.” 

The chief field for Watt’s early engines lay in the Cornish tin 
mines, where they were used for pumping up the water. For 
many years Watt was stationed in Cornwall setting up and 
superintending the engines, cursing Cornishmen and engineers 
alike, protesting that his powers of invention were dried up and 
continuing to invent. It was Boulton who foresaw the great 
future for steam power in the factory, when the problem of 
applying steam to rotary motion was solved. Watt himself 
was sceptical. ‘‘ Peace of mind and delivery from Cornwall” 
were al] he asked. 

It was not till 1785 that Watt’s engine became a paying con- 

cern, and even then financial worries were not at an end. There 
were troubles with pirates and troubles about Boulton’s affairs ; 
for Boulton, who, thanks to the very qualities that had made 
him help Watt, was never able to resist the temptation to put 
fresh irons into the fire of business, was overwhelmed with 
money difficulties. He appealed to Watt, now a moneyed man, 
for assistance and Watt refused. Mr. Marshall is scrupulously fair 
in his account of this transaction: ‘‘ When it is remembered 
that Boulton had, throughout the hard years of struggle, taken 
all the financial risks and worries on his own shoulders, that he 
had paid Watt a regular salary when the business was not 
making a penny, and had, out of pure generosity, allowed him 
half-profits, instead of the stipulated one-third, when profits 
began to come in, Watt’s action at this crisis appears mean and 
ungrateful. Money matters always brought out the worst in him. 
His horror of the jugglings of finance, his dread of instability of 
income, amounted almost to a disease. To withdraw money 
from a safe investment and throw it into a speculative venture 
seemed to him not merely a pity but a crime, a kind of child- 
murder. It was a crime that he could not bring himself to 
commit, even to help a friend.” Boulton survived the crisis 
without Watt’s help, and the engine business increased in pros- 
perity, in spite of pirates, till patent and partnership came to an 
end in 1800. Watt was now sixty-four and settled down to 
nineteen happy years, till he died at the age of eighty-three. His 
headaches disappeared with his worries and he became the most 
easy and amiable of men; an “alert, kind, benevolent old man,” 
Sir Walter Scott called him, who could talk to his admirers on 
every conceivable subject from the origin of the alphabet to 
the excellence of rats’ whiskers as material for a painting brush. 
His last invention was an ingenious contrivance for copying 
sculpture. 

Mr. Marshall is perhaps inclined to be over-severe on the 
second Mrs. Watt and her martinet ways. When we consider 
what the poor lady must have suffered, planted among the 
Cornish slag heaps with a husband who “ would brood for days 
together on the accumulation of misery and anxiety which his 
great invention had brought him,” it is a pleasure to think that 
she too enjoyed old age whilst she scandalised the lion-wor- 
shippers by banishing the lion upstairs to his garret when his 
paws were dirty. 


A FAMOUS SATIRE 


The English Versions of the Ship of Fools: A Contribution to the 
History of the Early French Renaissance in England. By 
Fr. Aurelius Pompen, O.F.M. Longmans. 2is. 

The author says in his Introduction that someone feared his 
book would be a “scientific Wembley.” It is, in fact, an 
elaborate and intricate show of scholarship with thousands of 
minute details. The patience, research and erudition needed 
to produce it are alike remarkable. Father Pompen has done 
the work once for all in an exhaustive style, correcting by the 
way critics less thorough. To read such a book with sustained 
attention is not easy. The Ship of Fools in the German original 
runs to over 7,000 lines, in which Brant, the lawyer-author, 
preaches satirical sermons over all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. His Ship, indeed, would need the capacity of two 
or three mammoth steamers to hold all the creatures of folly 
he discovers bound for Narragonia. He gained wide popularity 
and two English translators who knew little of his text. They 
relied on Latin or French versions, which, like their own, wandered 
freely from the German, sometimes from sheer misunderstanding, 
sometimes with the idea of showing off their own experience 
or . Father Pompen compares the work of the English 


hands, Watson and Barclay, with the sources they used, taking 
each section of some folly separately. His sub-title points to 


ee, 


his carefully established conclusion that Barclay, if he 
at the original, could not make use of it. The freedom of all 
the translators is wonderful. Locher in the Latin version 
the vigour of Brant with classical ornaments very wide of th, 
mark, and Brant was a kindly humanist to approve of his 
efforts. Barclay is familiar to students as the contemporary 
and depreciator of Skelton. He is better-known and betty 
than Watson, whose book is very rare. Barclay has a Vivacity of 
his own well seen in many concise proverbs, and shows patriotie 
pride in some of his alterations and additions. Among thes 
are the story of Alexander in drink and beaten at chess bya 
knight who was ordered to be hanged, but appealed from 
Alexander drunk to Alexander sober. He mentions swear; 
““by the Mass,” a form of blasphemy unknown on the Conti 
= a friend of his, and hits off the English beggar delight. 
ully : 

If the begger have his staf and his hode, 

One bagge behynde and another before, 

Than thynkes he hym in the myddes of his goode, 

Thoughe that his clothes be raggyd and to tore, 

His bode nere bare, he hath no thought therfore; 

And if some man cloth them well to-day, 

Tomorowe it shall agayne be solde away ! 


Of lawyers and clients he writes: 
But nowe a dayes he shall have his intent, 
That hath most golde; and so it is befull, 
That Aungels worke wonders at Westmynster Hall. 


Watson is down on dancing, making it worse than his originals; 
More than a thousande myllyons of evylles is done at th 
daunce. 
Amonge you younge maydens that putteth al your curyosyte 
therin, 
If ye wyll lyve without vyce, flee that thynge ! 


At the time the low neck was a fashion which smart men de- 
nounced as a scandal. These are favourable specimens of matter 
often dull, though frequently wild, as where the translators make 
the Danube into Denmark and a Latin adjective intoa fish. Several 
old words are interesting, such as “ sparpleth ” [scatters] and 
“affusked”’ [blind or obfuscated]. The paging of the text 
and the woodcuts, some of them the work of an unknown Master, 
both influenced the translators. These are some of the intricate 
questions the editor settles. He gives up the word “vessel” 
used of clippers of gold and silver: “when it is light, they put 
it in vessel, and so there is no money stirring, because there is 
so much vessel.’”” Here surely the word means “plate,” a 
usage illustrated in the great Oxford Dictionary. Barclay 
adds, like a French translator, a tower “of brass” to the story 
of Danae, and Father Pompen wonders where they got the brass 
from. Surely from Horace Odes, III, 16, which suggests that 
Barclay at least did not make the nonsense of his rendering 
which he is credited with. 

We have only mentioned one or two points in this cyclopedis 
of mediaeval lore. It is as precise and assiduous in bibliography 
as in everything else. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Legal Minimum. By J. Hatisworrs ( Industrial Genera 
Secretary of the National Union of Distributive and Allied 
Workers). Labour Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. 

In this little book Mr. Hallsworth gives a clear and well-arranged 
account of the three classes of statutory minimum wages in this 
country and of the machinery by which they are fixed and enforced. 
The workers who are thus protected are the coal-miners (under the 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, 1912), the agricultural labourer 
(under the Agricultural Wages (Regulations) Act, 1924), and a large 
and varied group in some fifty or more of the lowe1-paid and poorly- 
organised industries under the Trade Boards Acts. The last category 
is, of course, the most important from the point of view of numbers, 
since the sixty-four Trade Boards cover about 8,000,000 workers. 
Mr. Hallsworth describes the origin of the Trade Board system and 
its early success, its remarkable extension under the 1918 Act and the 
subsequent assault on it that culminated in the Cave Committee 
Report and the abortive Bill introduced by the Tory Government 
1923. His book, however, is not confined to description; it contains 
much useful and friendly criticism. His conclusion—with whicb 
most honest and intelligent people will agree—is that while Trade 
Boards have eliminated the worst forms of sweating, and have proved 
an invaluable defence to a host of the poorer workers, they have 
guaranteed to but few in that host the means of leading a civilised life. 
The general level of real wages secured to the ordinary unskilled of 
semi-skilled worker in the Trade Board trades is far below the Rowntree 
“human needs” standard. And the rates fixed by the Agricultural 
Wages Committees still leave the rural labourers a trifle worse off 
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COMPANY MEETING 





HOVIS, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Hovis, Limited, was held on 
Tuesday last at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

Mr. A. H. Dence (the chairman) presided, and, in moving the 

ion of the report, said that their trading for the year had been 
ofa highly satisiactory character, and they had proceeded on entirely 
gormal lines. The reserve account was now £180,000, and, if the 
yccounts were approved by the shareholders at the meeting, this 
reserve would be made up to £200,000, . 

Dealing with the profit and loss account, the chairman said that 
the net profit on trading was {9,000 more than for the previous year, 
and, taking that figure into consideration with the increased sales of 
Hovis, he thought the shareholders were to be congratulated on the 
results obtained. 

Foop VALUEs. 

A great deal had recently been stated with regard to profiteering 
in foodstuffs. The suggestions that had been made did not apply 
to the milling world. In their case the divisible profit was only 
2 per cent. to 3 per cent. of the turnover. The successful results of 
the company were due to the appreciation by the public to a greater 
degree than heretofore of the real food values in Hovis bread. He 
would again draw attention to the exceedingly satisfactory results 
that had been obtained by the examination into the vitamin content 
of Hovis bread. It was very difficult for the lay mind to ee 
what vitamin was, but medical authorities had concluded that it 
was a real necessity of life. In taking Hovis bread one would have 
that necessity of life in a most palatable and nitrogenous form, and 
ina form which year by year was being realised more and more as 
a national necessity. 

The shareholders would be interested to hear that by competitions 
amongst the trade, which had been greatly appreciated owing to 
their educational value, the company had been able to improve the 
quality generally of Hovis bread. They proposed to place {£20,000 
to general reserve account, to pay a final dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent., and to place a further sum of £3,000 to staff benevolent 


fund, leaving £16,694 to carry forward. 
Mr. T. C. Frrron seconded the motion, which was unanimously 


approved. 


ga Ene 
PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


uired by a firm on the death of a partner. 
ideal way of providing e necessary 





H ager is usually 
Life Assurance is 
amount. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
ppm he 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description —y my’ and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every c of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chamcery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


A StHors' MSS., PLAYS &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Eution, Bristol. 


ted 





“20k eee 

















UTHOR’S MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERts, 5 High Holborn. 





WHICH FOR YOU? 


Cheque for 
£4,500 


Thousands of men are now 
well on their way to obtaining 
such substantial cheques. They 
adopted the plan years ago. 
The time draws near for them 
to reap the reward. They will 
receive their cheques and they 
will be able to take things 
easier, perhaps to retire from 
business altogether. One day 
you will be able to do so, too, 
if you avail yourself of the help 
of this plan. 


Think what it means. A 
cheque for £4,500 at 55 or 
£375 a year for the rest of your 
life. If you continue at busi- 
ness, there’s all that extra in- 
come to enjoy, giving you 
greater freedom and a feeling of 
independence. If you retire, 
then there’s the means of doing 
so in comfort. 


Do you think you could save 
£4,500 by then in any other 
way? And there are other 
great advantages in connection 
with this plan. 


£3,000 Insurance. 


From the moment you make your 
first deposit you are insured for 
£3,000. And half of every deposit 
you make is added to the insurance 
value of the policy. So that your 
family is increasingly well provided 
for, should anything happen to you. 
£30 a month if unable to 

work. 


If through illness or accident you 
become permanently incapacitated 





Life Income 


£375 


and unable to earn a living, no 
further deposits will be required, and 
£30 a month will be paid to you 
until you are 55, when the £4,500 
will be due. 


Income Tax Saving. 

During the run of the policy, you 
will save from £300 to £400 in 
Income Tax, calculated on present 
rate. 


Any Age, any Amount. 
This Plan of Investment-Insurance 
can be adopted at any age and for 
any amount. The man with a small 
income need not hesitate because he 
cannot arrange for so great a sum 
as the one mentioned—the main 
thing is to make a start. There is 
no better way of making provision 
for your later years and for protect- 
ing the interests of your family. As 
an investment the plan is profitable 
and absolutely safe. As an insur- 
ance it has advantages which cannot 


be gained elsewhere. 


Assets £56,000,000. 


The Sun of Canada, the great 
Annuity Company, which makes this 
opportunity for you, has assets of 
over £56,000,000 under strict Govern- 
ment supervision, so that assurance is 
made doubly sure. 


Let us know your name, address, 
exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, 
without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you can 
apply this ideal Plan of Investment- 
Insurance to your own circumstances. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. 
Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C. 2. 





GAS 


Empire will 





BESRPSERSEESRSRRAASSHESERER FS 






along the All-Red Route 


Good Housekeeping for every type of home throughout the 
usewives” in the 

Exhibit at Wembley in the already popular pavilion specially 
constructed there last year. Additional space 
for lectures and daily demonstrations in the cooking of Empire 
Food Products by means of Gas, the Empire's most reliable fuel. 


? WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 
(In the Centre of the Palace of Industry.) 


be illustrated by “ good 


has been taken 
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than they were in 1914. Mr. Hallsworth touches briefly on the proposal 
to_extend the Trade Board procedure throughout industry, and his 
arguments against this proposal, which is favoured by some keen 
social reformers, are, we think, convincing. 


The Return of the Kings. By X.7. Nash and Grayson. 10s. 6d. 

This is the raw material of a passable piece of fiction—passable 
after the manner of Mr. William Le Queux—gone wrong. It is the 
more the pity that the publishers should insist on describing it in 
the sub-title as “facts about the conspiracy for the restoration of 
monarchy in Central Europe.” The alleged facts may be facts, 
though the thesis is sufficiently far-fetched; it is that the German 
secret service is playing an elaborate game of double-crossing, abetting 
the revolutionary movements inspired by Moscow for the purpose of 
scaring the Allies into assenting to Central European monarchical 
restoration. But these “facts’’ were quite certainly never discovered 
in the manner here described; they have, on the contrary, all the 
appearance of having been invented to fit the book’s ingenious thesis. 
The book purports to describe the experiences of a former German 
secret-service agent, who was recently again engaged by his chiefs to 
take soundings among the various monarchical parties in Central 
Europe. Had it been frankly written as imaginary conversations 
with the fallen great, one might concede that the interviews with such 
persons as the ex-Crown Princess Cecile, ex-Crown Prince and Princess 
Rupprecht and Antoinette of Bavaria, the ex-Empress Zita of Austria, 
and General Ludendorff are well done—always supposing that these 
persons would talk freely with so obviously shady a character, and 
that people in real life were in the habit of talking like Mr. Le Queux’s 
heroes and villains. The publishers assure us that the anonymous 
author figures in the Almanach de Gotha. Very possibly; but, 
though spying is not the nicest of trades, there is not a spies’ club in 
Europe for which he would not be ignominiously blackballed, either 
as too arrant a rogue or too impudent an impostor. 


St. Paul and the Church at Jerusalem. By W. L. Knox. 
University Press. 18s. 

A book of such minute and painstaking scholarship as this should 
remove, even from the minds of the ignorant and prejudiced, the 
reproach that the younger school of Anglo-Catholics is neglecting 
scholarship. Mr. Knox is, we believe, one of their leaders; and this 
elaborate and careful essay on the history of the Judaising and Pauline 
parties in the early Church, on the influence and position of St. Paul, is 
a book which has real claims to solid learning. No doubt there are 
things which Mr. Knox has not read. What is important is that what 
he has read he has studied without bias, and that he writes as an 
historian, and not as a party theologian. We have found the form 
of the book rather trying. After each chapter comes a long apparatus 
of notes, critical and historical ; and the constant references make it 
sometimes a little difficult to follow the argument. Mr. Knox writes 
clearly, if a little drily, and though he is not quite master of his detail, 
he understands what facts are significant and what of secondary 
importance. Among his more original and provocative passages 
may be recommended the appendix on St. Paul and the Hellenistic 
religions—a subject which will not, perhaps, be satisfactorily examined 
until as strict an investigation into the documents of the mystery 
religion is made as has been made into the documents of orthodox 
Christianity. 


Cambridge 


A Country Year. Kept and Compiled by Teresa Hootey. 
2s. 6d. 

Miss Teresa Hooley uses the same form of nature calendar as a 
foundation that Gilbert White first made famous, but her notes 
for the days are of a vividly poetic description and she has inter- 
woven with them a little anthology of appropriate quotations. A 
poem of her own precedes each month; but an example will best 
convey the spirit of the thing. This is June 7th. “Tall bracken 
covering the waned bluebells in wood. Wind-waves in the mowing 


grass: 


Cape. 


Over the golden harvest grass 

There swept a sudden wind and free 

A rhythmical and rippling mass 

Of waters blessed the eyes of me: 

Sunlight and breeze o’er uncut hay 

The sea has haunted me all day.” 
A naturalist might dispute one or two of these entries: it is surely 
not the “halting call of the young Cuckoo” which Miss Hooley 
intends, but of the old bird after laying-time, the language of the 
young being restricted to a shrill, insistent clamour for more food. 
And it is the Great Tit, not the Cole, who sings “‘A-tink, A-tink, 
A-tink.” Still A Country Year conveys the delights of the country 
quite irresistibly, and that is all that it was meant to do, 


THE CITY 


TH the exception of the rubber share market, business 
on the Stock Exchange is rather slack. This, together 
with a falling off in the quotations of gilt-edged 

stocks, is attributed partly to the counter-attraction of Ascot, but 
such minor affairs as the position in China and the unexpected 


ee 


issue of £6,000,000 of Great Western Railway 5 Per cent 
Preference at 95 have doubtless played their part. | : 
rather hold the Dunlop Rubber new issue of 5} per cent, first 
mortgage debenture stock offered at 97}, with audited 
ments showing it to be covered several times over as to 
capital and dividend. The yield is £5 12s. 10d. per cent., ang 
those who hold permanently are assured of repayment at 19, 
not later than 1954. Undeterred by the recent batch of failures, 
promoters are bringing forward a large number of new issues, 


* * * 


In view of the recent newspaper statement by Mr. K 
regarding conditions in Mexico, it is interesting to note thg 
in the report of the Mexican Railway Company issued this 
week the statement is made that political conditions in Mexiey 
appear to be quite stable, and that there is more confidenge 
among merchants regarding the future of trade. It states 
also that the rains during the recent season have been plentiful, 
and the prospects of a good harvest are favourable. As a year 
ago the company was unable to publish detailed accounts. 
owing to the disturbed state of the country, it certainly looks 
as though conditions have improved, and the Mexican Govem. 
ment is allowing the company to retain half of the 10 per cent, 
tax it collects, to be set against the compensation the company 
is to receive for damage done to its properties. 


x * * 


The report of John Brown & Co., the iron, steel, colliery and 
shipbuilding concern, shows a profit so extraordinarily like 
that of the three previous years that one almost wonders if this 
can be merely a coincidence. The following is the net profit 
reported for the years ending March 31st : 


1922 oe £210,407 
1923 oe 212,407 
1924 ee 212,331 
1925 211,233 


The dividend is maintained at 5 per cent. Ransomes, Sims & 
Jefferies, the Ipswich agricultural engineers, of lawn-mower 
fame, shows a good recovery, the net profit for the year ended 
March last being £60,625, against £16,551 for the previous 
year. This company is controlled by Ruston & Hornsby, 
and has paid no dividend since 1920. In view of the general 
situation, no dividend is paid this year, but the position is 
obviously improved. Trust Houses, Ltd., also shows an 
improvement, the net profit for the financial year ended March 
being £98,568, as against £75,384. Here also the directors 
have thought it wiser not to distribute the profit, but a dividend 
in respect of the present financial year appears almost assured. 
The usual batch of Rand mines dividends is announced, most 
of them showing reductions, the two good exceptions being 
New Modderfontein and Brakpan. People who, in the face of 
all experience, persist in buying South African gold-mining 
shares, would probably do best on Anglo-American Corporation 
of South Africa at 25s. This concern controls the Brakpan 


mines, 
* x % 


In the very depths of the depression in rubber it was pointed 
out in these notes that the most advantageous purchase in 
this market was convertible debentures, the holder getting 
the best of both worlds, for while times are bad he receives the 
fixed rate of interest, and when things become good the fact 
that the debentures are convertible into ordinary shares is 
reflected in the price. The debenture particularly recommended 
was Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber Estates, which was then 
purehasable at 90, and carried interest at 10 per cent. pert 
annum. The company has now informed holders of its intention 
to pay off one quarter of their holdings at the rate of £105 pet 
£100, and, as regards the balance, they are given the option 
of either selling it to the groups connected with the company, 
also at 105, or exchanging it for a new 7} per cent. debenture 
which will carry with it an option up to 1930 to take up one 
ordinary share at par for every £2 of debenture held. Holders 
desiring to sell the remaining three-quarters of their stock 
must accept the offer by the 24th inst. My advice is not to 
accept the offer, but to take the 7} per cent. debenture ™ 
exchange, as the conversion right is likely to prove valuable. 
In any case, those readers who bought the debenture—and my 
correspondence shows that several did so—will have done well 
out of this recommendation. Another convertible debenture, 
which was recommended in these notes at 100—K.M.S. (Malay 
States) Convertible Debenture—is now changing hands at 125. 

A. Ent DAVIES. 
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What was it the brook sang? “TI chatter, chatter, as I go to join the 
ing river...” Lovers of Tennyson will remember the beautiful 
poet, and will recall the picture of the busy brook, bubbling over its 
bed, which the rhythm of the words has conjured up in their 
.- A How — of our = busy lives! — a of 
and rapids. merry rippling of our early days; the gushing 
= of our exuberant youth; i whirl of our manhood through the 
rocks which beset our daily path; the deep calm flow of age; 
the quietness when dee meets deep as we “cross the bar.” No stream 
of water can rightfully aspire to the title of “brook” unless in its 
picturesque meanderings it crosses a country path and gurgles noisily 
ruad the stepping-stones which some careful farmer has placed across 
is bed. Visions of holidays in our childhood’s years rise in our 
ies, and we see again the verdant little corners close by the fringe 
of the woods where the brook tumbled out clamourously, and we crossed 
over by the stepping-stones, holding tightly to the branch of a tree, 
ing mid-way to see the reflection of ourselves, distorted so funnily 
in the quivering silver mirror beneath us. And how confident we were 
in the help the stones gave us, never dreaming that they might ever be 
removed. If ever we had gone rambling one day, and crossed the 
brook, and on our return found the stepping-stones gone, what would 
have been our dismay to have met only a stretch of water whose depths 
and rapid flow effectually barred our progress! 


Such a calamity so often happens in the little journey of childhood. 
Day by day the little feet use the stepping-stones of a mother’s love 
a father’s care; and so unconsciously do they rely upon these stones 
that when suddenly they are removed, the gap, the obstacle, appals 
and affrights the tender minds. It is such an ordinary daily thing to 
se “daddy”; to climb on his lap; to seek his help in games; to dive 
in his big pockets for treasures; and to lean on him for food, clothing, 
and that gentle but valuable advice which he had for all. But when a 
sudden illness or accident carries Daddy off and leaves the little family 
without their natural protector, it is like coming face to face with a 
rushing stream from which the stepping-stones have been removed. 





For boys and girls whose pathway is thus made difficult, whose 
Progress is stayed’ by the loss of the father, kind friends have made it 
ble to replace the “stepping-stones” by which they may cross 
infancy to manhood or womanhood. For over 167 years, stepping- 
-_ to useful careers have been provided by the Alexandra Orphanage, 
which steps in after father’s death and undertakes the full care of the 
ittle people until they are old enough and strong enough to shoulder 
own burdens. The school at Haverstock Hill, in the north-west of 
“yr shelters at the ap we time three hundred fatherless boys and 
. rom all parts of the country and the dominions. Some are 
hae tless as well, and in some cases although the father is not dead, 
i 's incurably ill and helpless. Here in cheerful surroundings they 
live a homely life, receiving a valuable education and Christian train- 
Pg and when they leave at the age of 15, pathways are opened up 


them to satiséa iti A rj 
reliable citizens. ctory positions, where they can “make good” as 


Lerd Marshall, who has been Treasurer of the Alexandra Orphanage 
years, tells us that he needs for the maintenance of the school no 
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per than £18,000 every year. Annual subscriptions and regular income 

y in £5,000 of this, and he is anxious to receive donations from 

Ts Pb. Tue New Statesman to help in this wonderful and excellent 

of saving little children from distress and difficulty. Such an 

pa suffering childhood will surely bring a response from 

- Whatever may be the size of your gift, send it to- ay to Lord 
Marshall, at the offices, 73 Cheapside, London, E.C, 2, 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


wat ED TO RENT (permanently).—Unfurnished Cottage, least 
two bedrooms, and good garden, within 30 miles London, South preferred.— 

we Box 97, THE NEw StaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
c. 2. 


| hy ge nm HOUSE in Hampstead Garden Suburb To Let 
for August, close to Heath. 3 bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms. Daily help 

available. 4} guineas per week.—Box 101, THE New STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EGENT’S PARK.— Self-contained upper Maisonnette To Let 
Unfurnished ; sitting-room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath-room; gas and ¢.l.; 
constant hot water; near Park; {120 p.a., including rates.—i1 Regent's 

Park Terrace, N.W.1. (Gloucester Gate). 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-iets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 


EMBLEY VISITORS.—Holiday vacancies for ladies in small 
Students’ Hostel. Bed-sitting rooms. Partial board. Gas fires. Terms 
moderate.—Miss Torrensam, «1 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


Sk) HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell S W.c. 1. Large and well-appointed Temp 
Hotel. Perf sanita floors, telephone, aight porters. 
Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per ht per person. Pull 
pplicati leg : “ Thackeray, London.” Tele : Museum 1250. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best ay ty: bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma. 


Recanours WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Duriey Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 


( 7 ODGHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT. Vegetarian Guest House. 
~My -- house amid downs. 200 ft. up. Revolving shelters for 
deeping. — bare. WYNNE. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms hb. and c. 
water, electric light, gas fires; pure, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. MassIncuam, 16 and 17 Nort Terrace. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lecerme. Terms, from 7s. a day. 
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te COAST.—Remote beauty spot. Guests taken from 3 gns. 
Garage. Bathing. No golf.—Vipat, Weicombe, Nr. Holsworthy, N. Devon. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


GOLDEN CORNISH CLOTTED CREAM. 


BSOLUTELY PURE. Crossed P.O. for 1s. will procure 4 oz. 
Sample.—Dept. W., MAWNAN Farms, Ltp., Mawnan, Falmouth. 








ADY (with school-boy son 17) taking sea-side house, August, 
offers accommodation school-boy same age. Terms moderate. Refs.— Box 98, 
Tue NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


H OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Estimates and Suggestions gratis.—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 








REAL SAVING.—We TURN Suits, Overcoats, Ladies’ 

Costumes, etc., teed as mew. Descriptive Price List f or send 

garments for free estimate, or we collect.—Lonpon Turmtnoe Co. (Dept. B), 
16 Chardmore Road, N. 16. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 





OUR HOUSE can be cleared quickly of Cockroaches and Black- 
beetles by using Blattis, a aa? scientific remedy which has stood 
test of 30 years. Tins, 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 48. 6d., t-free from Sole Makers: 

Howarrtas, 473, Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 





) F.—~ TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Mlustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., Londoa, 8.W. 1, 





LITERARY 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films 
Essays, Music and S80) to Mr. Antaur STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No ing feces. Typing unessential. Established 1898. 














Certified Net Sales 11,562 Weekly 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EpocaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VacanT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. es 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 


Please address all communications to The Manager, 
New SraresMan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT SCHOOLS 
‘THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. HE DOWNS _ SCHOOL, SEAFORD, —_SUSsRx 




























































— Private School for Girls modern public school lines. Recognised 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION. Board of Education and the Universities of Oxford and ped DY the 
eee South coast air.—Principal, Miss LocazTia CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxieatt 
The Council of the University is about to proceed to the appoint- —. 


ment of a Lecturer in Education, with qualifications in Science, to MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROss, 

















enter on his or her duties on September 29 next. Salary £350, rising Head Mistress : College, Cambridge, tate 
according to the University scale a OE 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Internal Registrar. community; to encourage self increase resource and initio, 
work. The girls will be for the Universi the Medical pr? 
- HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL se and ter advanced yy AS =, a0 Crone — 
—-- sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. aye Ss = 
m.. cpoetehaness will shortly be on to a em | = the SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Ve 
artment o ucation at an annu ary of {500. Preference ne 
will be given to candidates with a training in Mathematics, Physics, Si s_—Healtey,_bappy home 200e Baas, bay | PARK, _ 
“a with the names of three references and, if the candi- The t hing te largely oa Montessori system combined with doe moet test 
dates so desire, 12 copies of three testimonials, should be in the hands Bethea a tica.—Pull particulars from the Principal, ian 
of the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
on or before Monday, June 29, 1925. THE HOLLIES, ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE, Cos 
CHILDREN’S HOUSE.—Home and Nursery lif i 
RINIODAD. with teaching based on the most modern methods. “Testes a Ta 
Wanted for the Education Department of Trinidad and Tobago, .,..,,.0%, Children up to seven years, and Holiday boarders received. Qualified Cul 
a Kindergarten Mistress to give instruction in Infant School Method ee THE 





in the Government Training College and to take charge of the Infant HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. Gal 


Department of the Government Girls’ Intermediate School, Port of : . 
Spain. Duties may include short courses of instruction to Infant ee: Se Sn Se. Se 2. Get) CHa 
eachers outside Port of Spain. Candidates should be between A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AcE. Cor 


23 and 30 years of age, and trained teachers, holding a Diploma in 
the Training of Infants. A knowledge of individual work is necessary. CoH AM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 


Salary, {300 per annum. Enga -— j in the first instance * be Senutin’ cituation. Aim of education, pn uae pment as individuals and 
for three years. Passage out paid, return passage granted at community. study. attention Pir 
end of three years’ catisloctory service, if engagement is not renewed. oi. J Dhicaf development. EME pecpaced Cor the Univenitie, Ue 
Three months’ notice of termination or renewal. 


Applications will be received up to June 21st and should be HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Balli , Limited issend _— 
z in envelopes marked C. A., to the Board of Education, Er Bucks. Good general ck an a ee lines. one “ae 














Whitehall, London, S.W.1. Scottish candidates should apply to mr. in Education ” opelies. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
P tion Responsions ptitude shown. Special ention f 
the Scottish Educaticn Department, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. Asts, Crafts, Dalcrose Eurhyth » Margacet Morris ‘Dancing, Dent the 
Cookery, Games. Preparatory tessori House for Boys and Girth 





C= SERVICE Organisation requires Part-Time Secretary, from 3 nyt years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. = 
£350, oa ano ticuiars trom Box 300, THE NEw STATESMAX, 
wee sa ; ob mae Tact ‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALI r- 
ANTED.—Working Housekeeper. Suitable candidate can attend Co-ed: tot 


University.—Reply Box 99, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, entivedess dovehegeean: Childs ae No da pils 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kio. : 











mo 
TRAINING CENTRES LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 




















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11.Tel.: Latchmere 4252, pul 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Lans- " sen 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL, 33 COURTFIELD GaRDENS 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. . of Training S. KNSINGTON. PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND Boys. can 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Apply: Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.a. as 
pomp Ay mr staniege, Besdee, a . ~~ >see Tennis, Netball, &c. Pp 
ot et et BOOES.— Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols, 47 108; Balu hay 
A Vomcnort, OFFENHAM, in the VALE OF weeeunane, Coptcinn of bw ping ore. 1, Lite of Gis Bithaed Sarton, ty plai 
A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR RURAL WORKERS, to be open . ~ .§ Burton tamerone ; of the 
in October next by the Fircroft Trustees. Courses in Literature, pickets Popes, ee ay 2 —_ peng tA ae & = mel 
History, Economics, Agricultural Science, Practise and Organisation, Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 5 vols., 258.; Valentine Vox, cy, diff 
with special reference to Small Holdings. ist Bdition, 358. ; Fex-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, as new, 428., for | oe 
Course extends over TWO WINTER TERMS, October to March. {4'4a.; Gautier's Works, Edition de Lasse, t2 vole, Ilustrated, io Buglish, (5 ta) Fre 
Fees: {20 per term or {36 for two terms. Certain grants in aid of § Srieuss Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 108.; Pielding’s Tom Jones in to 1 


fees may be awarded by the Committee. se with quaint plates by Gravelot, 1751, 4 vols., rare, {3 3s. ; Balfour's Life of Stevens, : 
The Warden will be glad to answer enquiries and to arrange for 7," es’ Ron OT it, -- ’ = rare {3 ton’ Bradbury Ml Lad whi 
effield a 


meetings with those interested. of Plate, 1912, £3 38.; Perrin’ itish 4 vols., Cer 
5 tes.; Prendergast’s Consoles Settlement of Ireland, 1875, fs tes. ; 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. ber —, with intro. by Le Galliemme, 1893, 258.; Oscar 





3 , The the 
iustra ted by Alastair, 1920, 258. ; The Equinox, the Official Organ 
) ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, the A. the Review of Scientific [lluminism, re vols., rare, £15, sgoy. 1913) Be den 























8.W. 15. tion School: Colet . in 3 * 
Eg og Reg I Se ye 
M.a.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogstom.—For information concerning Scholarships, 3 Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, +2 Vols., 1885, £4 10s. ; ‘s 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, oaescripts, 1 2, Py pt ALF TE If you wants mal 
Miss LawRENnce. book have to Gnd , try me. Tem the most expert book Sate f 
ST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— shlselad, 1896; Jowett's Plato, vols; Parrer, Raven of the World. » vole 11 tair 
E* Untversiry Courses m ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Afablaa Horse.—BAKER’S G T BOOKSHOP, Joka Bright Street, Birminghen. but 
Men — aE. mT 28.a year. Hostel for Women Students.— The 
i a OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with | 
Nove in Rnglaty $8°Vae. (12% Twalope's Beiheater Nord fad 
© ov nglish, » £12; Troll ‘s Barchester N adv 
O ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz New 8 Vols. 258.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, to Vols, best edit, (7: : 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader Cameron Etchings, 42s. ; joo’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7; 
P Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols, illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues free. Rate } 
either ’ and out of eae books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries # ; 
(1) Te become a Postal Subscriber small parcels of books p —HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright lish 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. Street, Birmingham. are 
A Postal Subscription costs :— the 
One Year post free ... on _ .. 30s. Od. EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to w# d 
Six Month 15s. Od. the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpo oc 
— aoe pw te tte owe tn . of making known their wants. Sm repaid advertisement for 
Three Months, 5, = vss vee wee 78, Od. are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ki per line pe 
and should be addressed to The Manager, Taz New insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) line should be sett 
" added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for* wit 
Statesmam, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, series of insertions, details of which wil] be sent on application to tbe - 
W.C. 2. Advertisement Manager, Toe NeW STATESMAN, 10 Great Que® line 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. con 
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